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munity. 


$2.50 if not 
Single copies 


Rates of Advertising: 
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| 





AGRICULTURAL. 


November on the Farm. 


There has been such a prevalence of 
dark and rainy weather during Septem- 
that it 


reasonable to expect some 


ber and October seems not un-| 
Indian 3um- 
mer weather in November; at any rate, 
farmers and all others who spend much 
time in the open air will earnestly hope 
for it, and will make the best use of it 
possible, for 
have been much hindered and delayed 
this year. 

The fall feed, however, in the pas- 
tures, is remarkably good, and cattle 


will come to the barn in fine condition. 


both work and pleasure | 


_Before the feed in the pastures begins so |, 


get poor, it is wise to begin feeding the 
cattle at the barn; and to prevent them 
from suffering from too sudden a change 
from green to dry food, it is well to) 
some cabbages or roots or ensilage; and 
indeed it is well to continue this gree 
fodder all winter, if possible. 
hard frosts have made the herbage in the | 
it is better to keep the| 
It is better for the | 


pastures poor, 
cattle away from it. 
roots of the grass not to feed down the 
tops too closely. 

Grass seed and winter rye can be ad- 


vantageously sown just before the 
ground freezes up, which usually occurs 
about the 20th or 25th. These seeds | 


will not germinate until spring when | 
sown thus late, but will then come for- 
ward much earlier and better than when 
sown in spring. There is also apt to be 
more 
season than in the spring. 

It isa good time now to rake up a lot 
of forest leaves and store them in the 


barn for litter, or use them for banking | 


time to do the work well at this} 


t 


| tops of the leaves. 
| two boards tacked together like saddle- 


| without 


|located Mr. 


| 


| the land hereabouts. 
| ers place the stored roots upon ordinary 





= | ment keeps out all the rain water. 
After the | Slight leakage is liable to do much! which building seems a.umirably adapt- 
The whole affair is covered | ed for the purpose, being of even tem-| fewer the cows the cheaper the silo | 
with straw sifted on thickly to keep out) perature and neither too dry nor too| ™®Y be and yet do its work. 


, until 
across. 


| 


|and tough into the celery house. 


up hotbeds or celery pits or cabbage | 


beds. 
saffer 


The woods, too, will be less likely 
from destructive fires if the 
leaves are raked off. 

Cabbages for winter and spring use| 
be bedded during the first and | 
second weeks of November. There are} 
The one most | 


to 


are to 
various ways of doing it. 
popular near Boston is to plant them in 
the furrow of a small plow as thickly as} 
they will stand, then cover the roots by | 
turning a furrow or two against them, 
and so on till they are all planted. Then | 
bank up the earth around them to keep | 
out surface water and frost. 
afterwards more heavily, 


marsh hay, eel grass or other 


to cause the cabbage to heat and rot. 


| ing. 
| celery, being retarded while in the pit 


| safe. 


When cold| scribed other 
weather comes, cover lightly at first, small scale. 

with leaves, | been 
litter,| were ready for market at sixty cents a 
being careful not to cover so heavily as! | bushel. 





as thickly as sesaitts, aol fill in to the | 
Cover the ridge with 


boards on a roof, and cover these, when 


ter to keep out frost. A cool cellar will 


ally large and handsome. His Baldwins, 
Russets and Hubbardstons often take 
They 
are merely the pick of a not very large 
severe weather comes, with enough lit-| orchard. The fruit is not thinned. The | 


prizes at horticultural exhibits. 


trees are set in land which is kept in 





mixed crop next year.—HI. A. Taber. 


South bicsamumatiea Maine. 


Ensilage for 8 Small Herds, 


keep celery well for a short time if cov- | cultivated crops, but so are many ether | "OW MANY CATTLE WILL WARRANT THE 


ered with earth, but most cellars are too | orchards that do not produce fruit equal | 
There are two cireum- | 


warm and dry to keep itin perfection. | 

The harvesting of beets, carrots, tur- 
nips, horseradish, etc., must be done now | 
delay. These roots are well 
kept in a cool cellar, covered with sand | 
or earth, or in barrels or bins, covered 
so as to prevent them from wilting. 


|Those needed for late sales in spring | 


will keep better in a pit; for very late 
spring sales horseradish and parsnips 
| keep best without digging till wanted. 
It is to be hoped that we shal! get all 
this farm work done in season to enjoy 
a jolly Thanksgiving at the close of the 


/month, and that we may have solid rea- 


son for giving thanks for our prosperity, 
which our abundant harvest of wheat 
and apples, with good foreign demand, 
seems to insure to those growing these 
crops. 


Vegetables and Apples.--II. 


VERY LATE CELERY, PRIZE 


AND BALDWINS. 


beside the spinach 
Stone’s large celery pit. 
The construction much after the 
usual pattern. The top soil was first 
removed, leaving a fioor of the clean, 
sandy subsoil that underlies much of 
Some celery grow- 


RUSSETS 


Close house is 


is 


soil, but Mr. Stone considers the sand 
very much better. The covering is| 


But the” board framework is made tight 


ly together the smooth edges of pine) 
boards of which it is made, covering the | 


give them, with their hay and grain, ame edges of the boards with 4 | cold weather. 


narrow cleat nailed on. This arrange-| 


A 
damage. 


| the frost. The men begin to fill the pit 
at one end and add the roof by degrees; 
it extends the whole distance 


houses mnst be visited very often and 
the ventilation changed to suit the 
weather, and to maintain the tempera-| 
ture at asafe point. The heat of the 
stored celery and the darkness effect 
the bleaching process. 
LATE CELERY. 

Some of the celery Mr. Stone bleaches 
wholly in this manner; 
in the field at all, but putting it green 


without danger of  freez-| 
It keeps later than the rest of the 


possible 


by keeping the temperature as low as is | 
It reaches the market at the end) 
of the celery season when prices are! 
often more satisfactory. 


A considerable part of Mr. Stone’s| 


| profit depends upon the late keeping of | much. 


| ure. 
‘russets at five dollars a barrel. 
were sold last year at pretty high rates. 
These late-keeping russets are kept in | 
merely a pitch roof like that of a house. | open barrels in a large shed as late as. 
, can be done without danger of freezing. 
and impervious to rain by laying close-| Ry opening the shed or closing it, ac- 


to Mr. Stone’s. 


EXPENSE OF A SILO. 


Secretary 


Coburn of Kansas has been | 


stances which may account for the su-| asking questions of the dairy authorities | 


| periority of the apples. One is that they 


|all over the country, with a view to get 


are set in soil light, luose, and rich at| at the truth on certain special topics. | 


the top, but very abundant in moisture, He inquired: 


some feet below the surface. 


water at all times. 
PRACTICAL 
The other circumstance is that Mr. 
Stone sprays his tees. 


SPRAYING" 


ers around Boston. Mr. Stone sprays 


Thus the | |number of 
| trees are able to pump up plenty of | tarner would be justified in building | 
ja silo, and do you consider the silo | 


dairy cows for which 


“What is the smallest | 
a) 


| well-nigh a necessity to the most profit- | 


99? 


| . . 
}able dairying?” Below are the answers 


This practice is | received: 
not yet at all common among the farin- | 


Hoard.— For dairying all the year 
; around the silo is almost indispensable. 


twice, using Bordeaux mixture and|] would build a silo if I had eight or ten 


Paris green together. 


He simply mounts | cows. 
the spray pump and a barrel of the mix-| 


Hlaecker. — Twenty cows. Fodder 


ture upon a cart and lets a boy do the|corn has given as good satisfaction as 


work. He drives around each tree and 
sprays thoroughly from every side. Not 


over ten minutes are required to spray | 


each tree. The pump was bought at 
one of the Boston farm supply stores. 
That spraying pays, Mr. Stone 
convinced by his experience. 
health of the trees is improved, and the 
number of insects greatly reduced. 

A great many of this vear’s crop of | 
apples Mr. Stone intends to store, in| 
hopes of better prices. He has a great) 


is well 


many russets, and always plans to keep | 
them late and to sell at a profitable fig-| pay with four or five. 
Within a few years he has sold| coming a greater 


Some 


cording to the outside temperature, the 
| apples are kept cool and very hard until 


storage house. 
| Stored in one of the spinach houses, 


moist. 
SAND-BANK WILL BUY THE FARM. 
Besides his vegetables and fruit, Mr. | 


Both celery pits and spinach! Stone has another source of farm in-| 


come. 
‘*When I bought my new place,” said 
Mr. Stone, ‘‘I knew the three-acre hill | 


beside the house was all sand, and I) 
thougut I saw a chance to make money. 


I have already sold a great deal of that 
hill, which has sometimes netted me #30 | 
I expect to sell enough | 


not banking it| sand to pay for the farm with its fine | 
1| nigh a necessity” 


to $40 per day. 


buildings and fifteen acres of land. 


Such | save the top soil, and when the hill is 
celery is left in the ground as late as | carted away I can replace the soil and | 
grade the land just as if the hill had) be profitable for less than ten cows. 


| never been there.” 


Early Sweet Corn. 


I have tried a number of varieties of 
| sweet corn for feeding, green and cured, | 
and like the variety I have now very | 
It is the early Marblehead, plant- | 


The | 


Then they are put in the 
This year they will be | 


ensilage; but I prefer to fved ensilage, 
| simply because of its convenience. 
| Wallace. — A farmer could afford to 
build a silo for twelve cows. While 
not an absolute necessity, it is a great 
‘convenience in the winter, and in times 
of protracted dryness almost a necessity 
/in the summer. 

Wilson. — The silo is not a necessity 


shall sow the vetch instead of peas as a | 





BLACK AFRICAN GEESE. 


| 
| 














~ Cream of the Bulletins. 


BLACK - KNOT, SWEET POTATOES AND 


PEACHES AT THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


where the corn crop is partly wasted in | 


| the field. Fodder is just as good if cut 
‘and wetted twelve hours before feeding. 


necessity every year 
in Ontario. 

Wing.—A silo is well-nigh indispen- 
sable. One holding forty tons may be 
used with economy, and would feed 13 
cows for 150 days. “™ 

Goodrich.—I would say ten cows. A 
farmer can keep cows profitably with- 
out a silo, but he can make more profit 
with one, because he can keep his cows 
with less expense and they will produce 


| more. 
| Alvord. — From 





one to five. 


The | 


| 


| 





Yes, the} " 


| silo is well-nigh a necessity, and a hole| 


|in the ground or close corner in a barn | 
| will answer. 
Gurler.—Ten cows. I think more of | 
|  costiene each succeeding year: | cannot | 
| call it a necessity, although I would not | 
| keep a dairy without one. 
Gould.—I would have a silo anyhow. 
Say, six to ten cows. It is not 
nigh,” but is a necessity. The succu-| 
lence is then uniform and of stable feed- 
g value. 


to profitable dairying 
|in a state like Kansas, although it is 
desirable feature. <A silo would hardly | 


Dodge.—Ten cows. A silo is not a) 
| necessity, but is the Pied. means of 
supplying a bulky food. Silage is 
| of our best foods. 
| Dawley.—Five cows. 
| necessity. 


onc 


The silo is a 


ty head. A silo is not « necessity, buta 


| the celery, and the main essential he re- | ed May twenty-three, and it was turning, | great labor-saving device for preserving 


| gardsis to keep the temperature low and | 


| so retard the ripening process. 


SOME GOOD APPLES. 
Besides the vegetable already de-| 
kinds are grown on 
A lot of apples had just | 


and some green tomatoes | 


sold, 


The tender vegetables may be | 
| protected from frost by covering with 


When wanted for market, the heads are/| straw. 


. | 
cut off from the stumps with a small | 


covered till spring, when they will grow | 
and furnish very early cabbage greens. 
The banking of the celery crop must | 





now be finished without delay, and that| occupy the ground during the whole| oats and peas on the same ground. 


portion intended for keeping for winter | 


The crop of flat turnips on this farm 


tion to the fact that the turnips were a 
second crop after early sweet corn, a 
crop which is usually expected to 


valuable portion of the season. These) 


acre. 
hatchet or large knife, and the stumps | is very nice, and Mr. Stone called atten- | Spring vetch. 


ready to cut up, September one. 
been weighing and making an estimate | 
| of the ears and fodder to-day. 


There| pendent on the cost of 
| will certainly be seven tons of well cured| When cheap it will not pay; 


I have | the cheapest green fodder in best form. 


Adams.—lIt is a question wholly de- 
rough feed. 
when 


‘fodder per acre and to-day it is about | costly, as in the central and eastern 


| nine-sixteenths ears. The rows were} 
three and one-half feet apart and the} 


| states, it will. 


Brandt.— About twenty cows: I 


‘hills fifteen inches, with five kernels to | Would consider a silo indispensable. 


‘a hill.—Guilford, Maine. 


This season I think we had more 
than three tons of oats and vetch per 
The vetch was what is called 
The oats and vetch stood 
up well, much better than oats and peas. 
I think there was twenty-five per cent 
more per acre of the oats and vetch than 
It 
has a fine slender stalk and branches out, 


sale must be stored in pits or trenches | turnips were sowed in among the corn} sometimes as many as four stalks, and 


before the ground freezes. 
celery is now banked and dug out with | 
the plow. The banking plow has a long 
mould board, and throws the earth quite 
to the top of the leaves. 

For keeping celery in a small way for 
family use there is no better way than to 
dig or plow out a trench deep enough to 
hold the celery so that the tops will be 
slightly above the surface of the soil; 
place two rows of celery in the trench 





TNV. "60 | 


Most of the| and were hoed a little and were thinned 


out. The result was a very good crop, 
the yield having been increased by the 
length of the season. Some of these 
choice turnips were shown at the annual 
Horticultural exhibit. The early land 
of this section makes a second crop 
possible after most of the regular crops. 

Mr. Stone’s apples might well be the 
pride of his farm. They are not only 
very abundant, but are also exception- 





| grows from three to'five feet in height. 


It has a large number of well-filled pods. 
At the Hatch experiment station of 
Massachusetts they have had as large a 
yield as six to eight thousand pounds of 
oats and vetch hay per acre. Professor 
Goessmann says the early maturing 
mixed crops, like oats and vetch, deserve 
serious attention on account of their 
superior fitness for dairy stock. I amso 
well satisfied with my success that I 


| Nissley.—I do not deem the silo a 
necessity. 


Jones.—Fifty cows. So far the silo 
has not been thought essential in the 
western states, where land is plenty and 
feed cheap. 

It will be noticed that the replies vary 
considerably. Alvord, Gould, Dawley 
and others evidently believe in very 
small silos, while Jones places the limit 
as high as fifty. Very few silos in this 
section have capacity for fifty cows, 
while there are successful silos for six 
cows or less. Most silos are from ten 
to twenty cows. A farmer of New 
England whose land is good for corn, 
but not moist and mellow enough for 
grass, will be safe to build a six-cow 
silo, or larger. 





Pur the saved garden seeds in paper 
bags, after thoroughly dry, and bugs 
will not break in to steal. 





| 


‘<well-| 


| 
| 


pp Rae —No, the silo is not ‘well- ing 


| 
| 


a | chemical 


| 


| till they 


Black-knot is a fungus disease which 
attacks plums and cherries, both tame 
and wild. As described in Bulletin 72, 
Ohio Station, each-knot has its 
ginning in a spore cast through the air 
from an older knot. This spore lodges 
on a branch, begins to grow, and strikes 
its roots or threads into the bark. The 


be- 


\limb begins to swell, the bark cracks, 
Dean. — Ten cows; some say it will | 
. - 2 | and the knot develops. 
The silo is be-| ’ : 
'are an olive green, but grow darker 


The new knots 


become black. In all cases 


| black-knot weakens the vitality of the 


trees, and when the disease spreads to 
all branches the tree dies. 

Black-knot occurs in every state of 
this Union. The remedy is to cut out 
and burn the knots as fast as formed, 
and when the foliage is all gone in 
winter go over them carefully to cut out 
and burn any that may have been hid 


by the leaves. 
ROOT GALLS. 


Root, or crown galls, attack apple, 
sherry, peach, and some other trees, 
and the raspberry. The galls or knots 
appear on the crown roots and the lower 
| part of the stem and are from one to 
‘three inches in diameter. It is spread 
from affected nurseries. There is no 
cure, and every tree attacked eventually 
idies. All diseased trees should be 
promptly dug out and burned. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

The New Jersey station has been 
| making extensive tests of fertilizers on 
sweet potatoes, from which the follow- 
conclusions are drawn: Horse 
manure gave no profit when used alone; 
manures used alone were 
| profitable ; however, all forms of nitro- 
gen were used at a loss. Potash and 
phosphoric acid gave best results, and 
these mixed with horse manure were 
still better. 

For tomatoes, use land heavily man- 


‘ured for the previous crop and apply 


| two hundred to three hundred pounds 
Carlyle.—Not less than fifteen or twen-| Bitrate of soda—half at time of setting 





the plants, and the remainder three or 
four weeks later. 
PEACH FERTILIZING. 

There has been much dispute on the 
advisability of fertilizing peach orchards, 
though the preponderance of authority 
is on the affirmative. The New Jersey 
station has conducted experiments e.- 
tending over several years to test this 
matter on a soil of medium fertility. 
It was found that fertilizing extends the 
profitable bearing period; that chemical 
fertilizers are better for a peach orchard 
than animal manures, and that a com- 
plete fertilizer was better than one con- 
taining but one or two elements. Of 
single elements, potash proved most 
valuable and nitrogen least valuable. 

WINTER SHELTER. 

Another timely bulletin is from the 
Burean of Animal Industry, urging the 
preparation of proper shelter for stock 
during the coming winter. Weather 
scientists tell us it is likely to be an un- 
usually severe winter. Of 48,222,995 
cattle in the United States last year, 
530,453 died of winter exposure. Mil- 
lions of those which managed to live 
through the winter suffered intensely 
from the cold. And yet, that was quite 
a mild winter throughout most of the 
country. 











large sheds and wind-breaks can be con- 
structed at very little expense, and the | 
saving in feed and stock will give an | 
ample return in dollars and cents, to say | 
nothing of the duty of mercy to our'| 
dumb beasts. 

IRRIGATION. 

Prepare now to irrigate an acre or 
more next year asanexperiment. A re- 
cent bulletin of the Wisconsin station 
gives some strong testimony in favor of 
irrigation. That State is well within 
the rain belt, and seldom suffers from 
drought; yet, the irrigated plats showed 
an increase of eleven tons of dry corn 
and fodder per acre over the plats not 
irrigated. ‘Three acres of clover were 
irrigated at a cost of $18, and the in- 
crease of yield over three adjoining acres 
not irrigated was worth, at market 
rates, $339—showing a net profit of #21, 
or $7 per acre, as a result of irrigation. 





A Butter-Maker’s “ Disconnected 
Notes.” 


Harvey Johnson, of Logan, lowa, in 
an address to the Nebraska Dairy As- 
sociation, gives the following as *‘discon- 
nected notes upon what we have learned 
from experience and what we are using 
in our business” : 

From the beginning we have hada 
plan, and are constantly working by it. 

Everything is done at a certain time 
and on time. 

We never forget to look after the com- 
fort of every cow and are careful that 
every storm finds her in her stall. 

We prefer the swinging stanchion. 

Oats and corn ground together, with 
a little oil-meal added, some bright cut 
fodder and clover hay, make a model 
feed for the dairy. 

Fodder cut soon after the corn is in 
roasting ears is generally relished by the 
cow, but the results are not as satisfac- 
tory aa when it is cut later. 

We have found that a careless feeder 
can use a great deal of feed from which 
we get no returns. 

We allow no tobacco used in the barn 


nor creamery. 
The cows are milked at the same hour 


each day, in the same order and by the 
same person. 

A cow that wants more than thirty 
or sixty days’ rest we do not want. 

The Babcock test shows that our herd 
yields from 4.7 to 6.3 per cent of butter 
fat, and the gravity system cream test 
shows from 18 to 25 per cent of cream. 

Separator milk, if fed while it retains 
its natural warmth, has a feeding value 
of four cents per gallon. 

We usually get two and one-half 
pounds of butter from each gallon of 
cream. 

We have found that what is known 
as the ‘“‘Boyd system” of using artifi- 
cially soured milk as a starter for the 
cream makes a fine article of butter. 

We have found that there is a great 
difference in dairy salt. 

We study the demands of the market 
and the tastes of our customers. 

We allow nothing whatever kept in 
the creamery except the cream and but- 
ter and the machinery for handling 
them. 

We know of no business where the 
careful attention to detail counts for as 
much as in the dairy business. 

Running the churn just one minute 
too long will often do for butter what 
| the most expert butter-maker cannot 


With straw, poles and cheap lumber, undo. . 


|}sold in the market 


When our batter is finished it does 





|not usually contain more than twelve 
per cent of water. 


We aim to have the butter entirely 


‘free from buttermilk. 


If we fail ona batch of butter aur reg- 


| ular customers never see it; it is put in 
a tub and sent where it is unknqwn. 


We have found dairying a paying busi- 
ness even in these dull times of depres- 
| sion. 

We know of nothing apon the farm 
that will give as steady an income as 
the making and selling of good butter. 

We would never employ a young fel- 
low who has a girl without we were 
prepared to take a double dose of milk- 
ing on Sunday nights. 

Lastly, we have found that, unless a 
man likes to stay at home, and unless 
he is on friendly terms with steady work, 
| we would hardly advise him to engage 
in the dairy business. 


Stock na Dairy Notes, 


‘One great trouble in making fine 
butter is in not knowing it when you 
see it. Every woman is a good judge 
of butter and babies—at least she thinks 


| she i is when her own are under consid- 


eration; but if babies, like butter, were 
» She would be sur- 
prised to see how her taste differs from 


that of her buyers.” 


‘It is the foolish man who allows his 
cows to suffer at any time of the year, 
whether it be from heat or from cold, 
while it is the careful money-maker who 


| sees that they arc comfortable at all times. 


When the sun gets hot, and flies and 
mosquitos abound in full force, the cows 
are snre to suffer more than in very 
cold weather, and the milk-supply will 
be cut short.” 


‘‘No underground room was evor yet 
fit fora human being or a brate to in- 
habit, nor any more fit to keep milk in. 
If it be used before a suitable room can 
be built above ground, a cellar should 
be cleared of every vestige of vegetable 
matter, disinfected with lime and plas- 
ter, and the walls thoroughly white- 
washed.” 


‘“‘The proceeds of the dairy seem by 
common consent to be regarded as sa- 
cred to the family. A man’s creditors 
look with eagle eyes at the results of his 
harvest, and, when they are satisfied, 
often there is nothing left for the family. 
But if there is even a small herd of cows, 
they willwork every day and night as 
though the whole responsibility was 
theirs.” 

An ice-house is a necessary adjunct to 
every creamery. Itshould be built sep- 
arate from the creamery. A _ house 
twenty feet long, sixteen feet wide and 
ten feet high will hold about 100 tons of 
ice. Ifan abundance of very cold water 
is at hand less ice will be needed. It is 
always best, however, to have plenty of 
ice, and for the ordinary creamery one- 
hundred tons is a safe quantity.—Prof. 
John M. Trueman. 


‘‘In purchasing a new cow, regard not 
only her breed and lacteal characteris- 
tics, but the way she has been ‘brought 
up.’ The gereral appearence of the farm 
or dairy alone from which she was taken 
will often give you a pretty clear in- 
sight into the latter. Select your cows 
with care. Don’t let a love for breed 
override your better judgment as to 
grave faults they may possess.” 





THERE is a moral side to dairying, 
Regular habits are required. Men who 
keep cows must be home at milking 
time; home is a good place. Very few 
good dairymen are whiskey drinkers. 
Dairying communities, as a rule, fur- 
nish but little business for lawyers. 
Dairving is educating and elevating, if 
jntelligently followed. This is especi- 
ally true of home dairying.—F. W. 
Moseley. 





SpayinG heifers intended for beef 
was tried extensively at the Iowa sta- 
tion with the result that no advantage 
was reported. As compared with sieers, 
heifers, whether spayed or not, have 
given more profitable carcasses on the 
block, even when granting the higher 
valuation put on the leading cuts from 
the steers. 

MuLcH when the first freeze comes. 


The purpose of mulching in winter is 
to prevent alternate freezing and thaw- 








ing. 
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Points About Fertilizers, 


CULLED FROM FACTS GLEANED AT THE 
OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION — FROM 
BULLETIN 71. 


The effect of a fertilizer may be whol- 
ly neutralized by an unfavorable season. 
If there is not sufficient moisture to dis- 
solve the fertilizers, the crops cannot 
use them. 





Oats planted after corn which had | 


been tertilized with barnyard manure | that is in this ground leather, but the | 
did quite as well as oats on other land | 


that received a direct application of a 
complete fertilizer, which proves that | 
barn manure benefits the land very ma-| 
terially the second after it is ap- 
plied. This manure yielded one dollar 


per ton the first year, 


year 
and quite as much 
he second. 

Corn is able to gather twice as much 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
from the soil as cither wheat or oats, 
probably because of its much greater 
root svstem. This accounts for the su- 
periority of corn as a feed crop. 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS 
As between manure and commercial 
fertilizers, the latter 


yield the first year, but the manure 
show cd its effects for several years after 
all benefit from the chemicals had disap- 
peared. At Rothamsted, England, com- 
mercial fertilizer, heavily applied, gave 
an increased crop for the next nineteen 
yeurs, the total increase being sixty-six 


bushels over an adjoining plat of tle 
same size which received no fertilizer at 
the bevinning. At the same place, a 
plat heavily dressed with barn manure 
has shown an increased yield for twenty- 
three 


beep 


though no fertilizer has 
total 
und the last crop be- 


years, 
applied since, the increase 
being 341 bushels, 
ing double that on the plat which re- 
ceived no fertilizer at the beginning. 

continuously on the 


(;rain yrown 


same lund will recover only about one- 
third of the fertihzer 
grown in rotation, including 


all of the fertil- 


applied; but if 
crops are 
vrain, roots and clover, 
izer will be recovered. 
Dissolved bone-black was no more ef- 
fective than phosphoric acid; but nitrate 
of soda was more soluble and more read- 
ily taken up by growing crops than lin- 


seed meal, cotton-seed meal or dried 


blood. 
The mixtures of 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda, 


fertilizers get their 


sulphate of ammouia, dried blood, tank- 
horn and hoof meal, 
meal made from flax 


age, fish-scrap, 
ground leather, or 
seed (called linseed meal), cotton seed 
or the gluten of grains, and wheat bran. 

NITRATE OF SODA, 


Nitrate of soda is a coarse salt mined 


. sas . . } 
in Chili and Peru, in regions where rain 


never falls. It is refined and exported 

» the amount of a million tons a year, 
one-tenth of which comes to the United 
States. It about sixteen per | 
nitrogen pounds in 


contains 
cent of (sixteen 
every 100) and costs about sixteen dol- 
lars x ton at the mines, but there is an 
export duty of $1.20 per ton, and by the 
time the freight bills to the ocean, then 
across the water, and then to our interior 
cities are paid, and a profit is added for 
each dealer who handles it, it costs the 
American farmer $40 to $50 per ton. It 
is the most soluble form of nitrogen, and 
should never be applied in the fall, as it 
will be washed out of the land by win- 
ter rains. 

Even in spring and summer it is best 
to apply it at two or three dressings, 80 
none will waste before the crop can use 
it. To save this trouble, it is well to 
apply part of the nitrogen in the form of 
in dried 
blood or cotton-seed meal, etc. Then by 
the time the crop has used the nitrate of 
soda, the slower nitrogen will be ready 
for use. If mixed in this way all may 
be applied at one dressing. 

SULPHATE. 
Sulphate of ammonia is also a coarse 


nitrate of soda, and the rest 


salt, produced as a by-product in the 
course of making coal gas for lighting 
cities. It contains twenty-four per cent 
(twenty-four pounds to each 100) of ni- 
, in the form of ammonia, and acts 
than nitrate of soda. It 


trogen 
more slowly 
costs too much to use in fertilizers very 
extensively. 

TANKAGE, ETC. 

Tankage is the dried and finely ground 
sediment or settlings from the rendering 
tanks of the slaughter houses,from which 
the fat has to be melted. It contains 
seven to nine per cent ammonia and 
nine to thirteen per cent phosphoric 
acid. (Ammonia is nitrogen combined 
with hydrogen; nitric acid is nitrogen 
combined with oxygen. Ammonia must 
be changed to nitric acid in the soil be- 
fore plants can use its nitrogen.) Tank- 
age is put up in bags marked 8 and 20, 
7 and 30,9 and 30, ete. The first figure 
represents the percentage of ammonia 
second the percentage of bone 
The standard brand is nine 
and twenty—containing nine per cent 
ammonia and twenty per cent bone 
phosphate, the latter being equal to nine 
per cent phosphoric acid. About two- 
thirds of this phosphoric acid is avail- 
able, the rest being insoluble. The ni- 


and the 
phosphate. 


gave the largest} 





Horn and hoof meal also comes from 
slaughter houses, and it acts so slowly 
that it should be applied, if at all, to 
fruit trees or grape vines. 

Ground leather is another source of 
nitrogen which acts so slowly as to be 
almost worthless for 
crops. 


chemical analysis, since the analysis will | 
always show the presence of nitrogen | 


leather being so finely ground and mixed | 


with other ingredients, the chemist does 


not know that it is insoluble nitrogen, | ~ 
and therefore worthless for ordinary | 
crops. 

OIL MEAL. 

Oil meals made from cotton-seed or 
flax-seed after the oi] has been pressed 
out are rich in nitrogen, and also contain 
some phosphoric acid and potash; hence 
they are valuable as fertilizers, but are 
also rich stock foods, and should first 
be fed to stock, since three-fourths of 
their fertilizing value will be recovered 
in the manure, liquid and solid. 
same is true of gluten meal and wheat 
bran. 

SOURCES OF PHOSPHATE. 
Bone meal, if made of raw bones, 


contains considerable nitrogen, and all | 


bones contain twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of phosphoric acid, but it has re. 
cently been ascertained that unless bones 
their 
is not soluble in soil 


are dissolved in sulphuric acid, 

phosphoric 

waters. 
Bone black is charcoal 


acid 


made from 
bones and nsed to clarify sugar. It con- 
tains twenty-eight per cent of phosphoric 
It con- 
Dissolved bone black 


acid in a highly soluble form. 
tains no nitrogen. 
contains sixteen per cent phosphoric 
acid and sells at sixteen to twenty-five 
dollars per ton in car lots. 

Basic slag, or Thomas slag, is the 
dross or refuse of smelted iron ores, and 
contains about twenty per cent phos- 
phoric acid, most of which is generally 
very slow in dissolving in the soil. 

Sulphate of potash, and the double 
salt, sulphate of potash and magnesia, 
are also used as a fertilizer, a pound of 
potash in these forms generally costing 
about one cent more than in the form of 
muriate. 


Which Pays Best ? 


‘*Which will pay best, to sell milk at 
creamery or make the butter on the 
farm? This question keeps coming up 
quite frequently. Some time ago a 
reader in the Ohio Farmer asked this 
question of Mr. Newell, but I 


seen no reply from him yet, and hope 


have 


he will pardon me for mixing in. 
There are many questions coming up 

connected with both which 

one should consider before determining 


We have always made our 


systems, 


the matter. 
butter on the farm, but for many years 
we lived close to a creamery where our 
neighbors delivered their milk, and 
while we never patronized the creamery, 
we kept ourselves posted on its work, 
and I often compared results, and they 
were always in favor of the home dairy. 


Yet I find as the years go by that the | 


creamery is gaining advantage over the 
home dairy. Not that they make 
better butter than can be made in the 
home dairy, but because they can put 
it on the market at less expense for 
transportation, and can sell in larger 
quantities and thereby command some 
advance over the private dairyman. 

creamery butter became so 
commission men and dealers 


Before 
plentiful, 
jn dairy products were glad to get good 
butter if even in small amounts, but 
with plenty of good creamery butter that 
can be had in large lots, dealers are less 
inclined to bother with small shipments, 
To what extent this feature will oper- 
ate against the private dairyman I am 
unable to tell, but state the facts as they 
are, leaving each one to draw his own 
conclusions. 

This feature, of course, only applies to 
those who ship their butter to large 
markets. The home market is still open 
to the home dairyman. This is limited, 
but I never knew anyone who was de-| © 
termined to make good butter and sell 
it at paying prices who did not finally 
succeed in doing so. 

When we first 
sold to private customers. 


began dairying we 


unpleasant, as there was first a surplus, 
then a shortage, and we began shipping 
our butter to Cleveland, to a dealer in 
fine dairy products. 

could make, whether it was much or 
jittle, paying us the same price as for 
the best creamery. Our dealings with | 


able. 





quick - growing | 
It is largely used to adulterate | 
fertilizers, as it baffles those who make | 


The } 


| stomach. 


This was | 4 / 
| sweet corn for swine feeding. 


He took all we) 


ithe land 














‘of time mr expense connected with | 
delivering the milk leaves no profit.| one-horse drill, planting eight acres a ®©Ondition in which you can get his 
Then the loss of skim-milk and butter- ‘day . The drill drops a grain about every agg: before you can do much with 


milk ina year is quite an item. At) 


Mark the ground one way, then use a 


eight or ten inches. If the weather and | 





know of no other method of manage-| 
ment as promising. The entire proceeds, | 


less the cost of manufacture, are then | 


divided among the pat~ons according to | 
the amount of butter fat supplied by | 


each. The Babcock test is in constant 


use and perfect justise is done.—Grange 
Visitor. 


Dairying Brings Ready Money. 


If you want to get a man’s attention 


,and use him, you must contribute to 


his greates* necessity. If he is hungry 
‘you must feed him, and if he is cold you 


must warm him; you must get him into | 


‘him. The necessity in Waldo county, 


most creameries patrons must buy this) soil will permit, an iron roller is run | fT 4 ™ajority of the farmers, is a little 


back, and by the time they get it home| 
and ready to feed, it has become sour 
and some of its feeding value is gone. 
These are all small things in themselves, 
but all go to make up success or failure | 
in the end. I have often said that) 
success in the dairy depends on looking | 
after small things.—M. E. King. 





Corn as a Grass. 


HOW THE COST OF RAISING CAN BE RE- 
DUCED TO LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 
A simple remark about corn grass 

is that it should be treated like any other 

kind of grass. Do not let it get ripe any 
more than you would clover before cut- 


ting. 

It may be asked what is the object of 
growing corn as grass when timothy and 
clover can be grown and the corn used | 
as grain? To this I answer that no ce- 
real or grass will prodrce anywhere 
near so much feed per acre as corn, nor 

can any be produced so cheaply. Corn 
is exactly the crop that corresponds to 
the declaration of blessedness to him who 
makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one formerly grew. Another rea- 
son for the pertinenvy of this subject is 
because there seems to be a passing of 
clover at the present, for between the 
root borer and the midge that 
gatherer of nitrogen seems to be endan- 


great 


vered, andit is a wise general who, when 
he sees that a line has to be abandoned, 
seeks a new line for intrenching. Tim- 
othy is hard on land and not excellent 
forage for cattle and sheep. Again, if 
considered simply from the standpoint 
of stock feeding, itis a question of re- 
sults, and if competition presses closely 
a cheaper method must be adopted. 
sow THIN. 

The growimg of corn asa grass de- 
serves more than incidental mention. 
The inference that you would or should 
sow corn must be dislodged from your 
mind if it has gained entrance. I really 
pity the farmer and his stock when I 
see a field of thickly sown corn that is 
like the apples of Sodom, beautiful to the 
eye, but nauseous tothe taste. It is thin, 
watery food, and like celery, 
or cucumbers, would be to 
man, it is totally devoid of the 
nutrients belonging to the natural crop. 
No more valuable advice could be sent 
out from our Agricultural College than 
advising against thickly sown corn. It 
is one of the anomalies of agriculture that 
good results should be expected from 
overcrowding, when it is known that 
any other grain or grass sown thickly 
produces an inferior growth. The strug- 
gle for existence was too severe. 


radishes 
a laboring 
valuable 


SWEET VERSUS FIELD CORN. 
It is a prevailing idea that sweet corn 
has more virtue than field corn. Ther 


| benefited. So 


across the drill marks. 
the drill marks the seed bed is firmed, 
and we have the same 
formerly held when in planting with a 
hoe we gave the hill a final pat, and to 
this day I think the sun kissed that hill 
first and the dew moistened it because of 
its compactness. By rolling thus at 
right angles with the rows the seed bed 


is firmed, and when the corn comes up. 


it can be dragged with little or no injury 
to the plants. 
USE A LIGHT HARROW OR A WEEDER. 


The amount of dragging that corn 


will standis remarkable. In fact, when 


you would think you would ruin 
‘the corn it is really being greatly 


when your neighbors 
accuse you of ruining your corn, and 
your hired man declares that such 
destruction he never saw, just let the 
work go on and call their attention to 
the crop in the tall. With the spring 
cultivation of the winter fallow it is not 
necessary to cultivate deeply, nor is it 
throw furrows to cover 
they were killed before the 
corn was planted. I have no doubt that 
is the ideal tool for 
handling corn, and 


necessary to 
weeds, for 


the Breed weeder 
mean to try one, 
since itis so much more rapid than a 
cultivator and works the corn instead of 
along side of it. 
CHEAP CULTIVATION. 

It may seem strange to say that corn 
needs less work 
worked for two 


than it géts, or is 
viz., to 
destroy the weeds, and to break the 


purposes, 
crust and prevent rapid evaporation. 
The first reason is disposed of largely by 
the winter fallow, and the second can be 
accomplished with the dray and weeder 
at a cost not to exceed one-half the cost 
of cultivation in the old-fashioned way. 
We have raised good corn without cul- 
tivating at all. The conditions were 
that the seed was inferior 
plantings were 


and several 
resulting in a 
stand so irregular in the row as to pre- 
clude working ; 
destroyed 


made, 


but as the weeds were 
before planting and the 
ground left loose, the crop was an aver- 
age one. 

; LABOR SAVED. 

An estimate of saving, resultant from 
this method of handling corn, gives the 
following figures: 

Saved by fall plowing and spring cul- 
tivation, ten per cent. 

Eradication of weeds and saving in 
cultivation over previous methods, ten 
per cent. 

Cost of husking, fodder, and grind- 
ing saved, thirty per cent. 

An analysis of the last item will show 


| that the cost of husking is about one- 
| sixth or sixteen and two-thirds per cent, 
| and that of grinding about one-eighth or 


| twelve and a half per cent, while the sav- 


is no difference except that the former | ing of fodder would be the cost of cut- 


is less hardy and more difficult to grow. 
The sweet corn has its nutriment in the| 


| ting or shredding. This saving in cost 
|is enormous and striking when figured 


form of sugar or saccharine matter,while | at a time like the present, when feed is 


in the field corn it is in the form a, scarce and labor 


starch, which is changed into sugar in| 
the stomachs of animals. The hamen | 
stomach likes its carbonaceous foods in 


their most complete form, so as a rule| 
we prefer sweet corn to field corn, and/ as used during the winter, an economy 


sweet potatoes to the tuber now worth 
ten cents per bushel; but there is no 
evidence to show that these are any bet- 


ter. foods, though they are obtained at) 
But the animal kingdom | 
transform the) 
starchy foods into fat than is the human | it is new. 
The same line of reasoning | 
that leads to a preference of sweet corn) 


greater cost. 
is better prepared to 


an item that has to be 
very closely figured. Another saving 
is that the corn grass stands in these 


| tengo shocks carefully tied at the top, 


and with very little damage is hauled 


of labor and storage room. 

Now as to the main features of corn 
in this capacity I have little more to 
say, except to ask your indulgence and 
investigation of this somewhat new use 
of corn. Do not reject the idea because 
Consider for a brief period 
the many uses of the corn or maize 
plant, or as one person put it, the 


for fodder would compel the raising of | ‘‘mays” plant because it is one of the 


PLOUGH IN FALL, CULTIVATE IN SPRING 


The growing of corn asa grass should | 
proceed along the same lines as for) 
grain. There is an advantage in plough- | 


| plants that ‘‘can” do much. — Paper by 


| E. A. Haven, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


The Co-Operative Creamery. 


If a goodly number of farmers in a 


ing in the fall for corn, as at that season | neighborhood are keeping cows and 


important question for one to determine. | ‘better than sod because more compact. 


With low prices and a seeming over-| 

. . : , | 
production, it grows more difficult year | 
after 


vear. This is not only true of} 
dairy products, but of all products of | 
farm and factory. 

Then the distance from the creamery 
is another point. This can be regulated 
by the number of cows. It wou.d not 


trogen in tankage is not so quickly| pay to drive five or six miles to deliver 


available a3 that in blood. 

Tankage sells at about twelve dollars 
per ton in car lots at the slaughter 
houses of Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha, and where freight rates are rea- 
sonable, it is a cheap fertilizer. 





100 to 200 pounds of milk, but would, 
perhaps, to deliver 500 or 1,000 pounds 
aday. Observation leads me to con- 
clude that unless one lives very near a 
creamery it will not pay to bother with 
the milk of a few cows, as the loss 





So fall ploughed land is more compact 
and holds moisture better. A winter 
fallow will give the same results for corn 
as a summer fallow for wheat. Thenin 
‘the spring cultivate with a spring-tooth 
harrow several times and you have an 
ideal seed bed. Donot be in ahurry to 
plant, but wait until the 20th to 25th of 
May and plant in a warm, well prepared 
ground. The advantage of fall plough- 
ing and spring cultivation is seen in the 
fact that weed seeds sprout and grow 
and have their day before the corn is 
planted, so they disturb the corn as little 
as weeds do the summer fallow wheat. 








ploughs easily, and the winter | there is some central poin’, near the 
this man were both pleasant and profit-| sweetens it and destroys the worms and | railroad station, for instance, where al 


\grubs that are a menace to the crop. 
How to dispose of dairy produets | The past few seasons have demonstrated | 
profitably, then, is the first and most|that stubble ground withstands drouth | 


creamery can be located, they ought to 
unite their forces and allow one trained 
man to make their butter and thus at 


quality and receipts from their products. 
The creamery must, to succeed, come | 
after there is a demand for it arising | 
from the large number of cows kept in 


the neighborhood; it ought never to I beys, V Washington, D. 
t 


forced on a community from the outside 
by some wily agent of a construction 
company. The ideal plan of carrying 
on the creamery is to have it managed 
by the patrons who are its owners. 
This system implies a good deal of com- 
mon sense on the part of the co-opera- 
tors, a good deal of forbearance as well 
and determination to make the venture 
a success; but given these qualities I 


condition that | 


By going across | ready money ; and it is useless to talk to 


them about planting an orchard, which 
they may reap the benefit of in twenty 
years. It does not contribute to this 
great necessity. And it is of very little 
use to talk to them about embellishments 
and small fruits for their own conven- 
ience and comfort. Of course some of 
them have these, bat the majority of 
them are thinking about the tax to be 
paid next week and the barrel of flour 
to buy tomorrow. I think what we 
want to do in the country is to lay be- 
fore them something that is really avail- 
able, and I believe greatly in dairying. 

In my farming I never was able to 
figure to tell anything near what I was 
getting, until Lcame to the dairy busi- 
ness. I never made much of any mis- 
take in that. —W. Hl. Moody, Waldo 
Co., Me. 


Ir the land is ready, why not plant the 
new orchard this fall? Here are a few 
condensed hints by an old orchardist: 
“Dig the holes larger and deeper than 
required to admit the roots of the tree. 
Use soil of good medium fertility to put 
in among roots. 


This soil should be 


well rammed among the roots. Al- 
Ways save the richest soil or loam to 
put on top to serve as mulch around the 
tree. Never let manure come in con. 
tact with the roots of anv plant or tree 
when planting it. ;Never plant when 
the soil is wet enough to cleave together 
badly when handling.” 


Eyes 


Ears and nose are al! more or ! »ss affected 
by catarrh. The eyes become inflamed, 
red and watery, with duli, heavy pain 
between them; there are roaring, buzzing 
noises in the ears, and sometimes the 
hearing is affected; the nose is a severe 
sufferer, with its constant, uncomforta- 
ble and extremely disagreeable discharge. 


Ears 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease and 
requires a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood and thus thoroughly eradicates 
from the system all the poisonous taints 
which cause catarrh. It is folly to try 
to cure catarrh by the use of snuffs or 
other local applications. These remedies 


Nose 


Only allay the symptoms, they cannot 
cure the disease. Thousands of testimo- 
nials from people who have been cured of 
catarrh by Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the 
wonderful power of this great medicine 
in removing impurities from the blood. 
All blood diseases promptly yield to 


Flood s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


e do not cause pain or 
Hood’s Pills gripe. All druggists. 25c. 














The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and 
Diploma at the World’s Co!umbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, trom the analysis 
of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
_perts, also Thatcher's Cream Cheese 
olor. For circulars and price lists send 


: , ; | your address to 
once economize time and improve the | 


Thatcher Mig Co., Potsdam, N.Y. 
Wanted—An Idea eiisoreinns 


ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Writes J HN. WEDDERB RN & CO., Patent Attor- 
, for their $i, 800 prize offer 

of two Sinared’ Eventions wanted. 








You need an at- 
torney at Head- 


quarters to guard 
our cases. "rite | 
or full information, 
HUBERT E. PECK, 
Pat. ATTY. Box 606, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAN WANTED 





Success is assured and an unusual offe 
to the right party. Call and get particulars at 





MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 


article in the Jine. 


100 genuine Ballard breech-loading rifles, $6 eac S" | JACOB GRAVES & C0 
SO 


and is the result of 


contain mercury or any 
other injurious drug. 


Opens and cleanses the 


of ETHEEL 
grades from cows selected for the combined quan- 
tity and richness of their milk. 


To enter retail! milk busi~ess near pasting towp. | | 
S made | 


CAMPBELL'S EI EAREY one SRAPE 

















If You Want Power for 


ENSILAGE CUTTING, 
W 


? 





‘JOHN H. JACKSON. Successor to JACKSON BROS 









®@ USE A-~@ 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


No Steam, Smoke, Dirt, or Ashes. 
Catalogue sent free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER Co. 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. 3 







Established 1852. 


NEW YORKSTATE DRAINTILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 80 THIRD AVE., Albany, N.Y 





Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile 
Salt-Glazed Sewer Pi 
ors,Fire Brick,Oven 
ney y Tops, Fire € lay Stove pipe Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaus 
ce Sidewalk Tile, Rosendale and Portland Cement, 


, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Col 
ile,C himney and Flue iL ining,Chim 


ime, Plaster. etc. 





See lie [s No Doubt Sess HeHorNine 


It cuts both ways, does not crush. One clip 


rite for clroular- BS, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 


ane the ho: ho: us are of off lose lose » _V_ rite 


KNIFE 


rn 














Hammerless Double Gun for $25.00! 


The “New Worcester Hammerless,” 


Interchangeable in its parts. Combines simplicity 
in construction, 
shooting qualities. 
makes, * 
C. Smith 


govod workmanship and goo: 
Price $25. Also all or 
‘Se ott,” “Greere Tr, “Colt,” “ Parker,’ 

“Forehand,” ’ ‘and others, and eve —- 
Some bargains ia second-hand ! 


guns just now on hand taken in exchange. Also } 


WM. READ & 


107 W woneestenannie Street, Boston, INS 


NASAL 
CATARRH 
LOC AL DISE nia CATAR RH 






colds and sudden 
climatic changes, 
This remedy does not 





ELY’S 
CREAM BAUM 


Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain ard Inflamm: —, . 


Heals the Sores COLD In HEAD 


tects the Membrane from 


Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and smell. 


The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 


once. Price 50 cents at Druggists ov by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York 


FOR SALE. 


A. J.C. C. Cows and Heifers, also grades - 
both of the combined blood 0 SIGNAL and that 
2p and SOUTHERN PRINCE Pine 


Both thorough- 
breds and grades have made on fair grounds from 


one day’s milk over two pounds o7 butter from 27 
and 25 pouads milk. 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Farms for Sale. 


YILLAGE MILK AND VEGETABLE FARM, 
18 miles from Boston; 10 room house, barn, 
shed, carriage house. 2 poultry houses; running 
water at house and barn. Ketail milk route, 125 
qts., 7¢ the year round. Barn full of hay, 75 tons 
of ensilage in: ilo, quantities of fruit, 16 head, 3 
horses, Swine and poultry, all tools and farm ma- 
chinery, carts and wagons. Here is an establishe d 
business, an income from the day you start, all 
for 36500, 


"Th cae GHLY ESTABLISHED ani? protitabie | 

Pee at only 23 miles from Boston, on 
B. é So acres o: as fine land as ever 
composed atarm; house of 14 rooms for onc or 
two families. as desired. 6G young apple trees 
bearing nicely. Over 2000 chicks of pure bred 
stock; 3 horses, 2 cows and heifer, all farming 
tools, new and improve d kinds and fully complete. 
1 hen house 103 5", 1, 12x50, 6,10x16; 1 broo: er 
16x108, with hot water; cook house 12x20, 2 
set boilers, cemented cellar forineubators. Barn 
42x95, hot andc ols 1 water in barn for stock. 2 
earri: ige houses, 25-ton ice house; fine cellar 
under barn. 15 iamnee? walk to both electric and 
steam service. Price $6500, part cash. 


YOUTHERN VT. Two farms. 150 and 155 
.) acres, Strong, productive land. Baldwin and 
Snow apples in plenty. Best of water at house 
and barns. Sugar orchard of 500 buckets; sev 
eral 100 cords of wood tosell. Willsell sep: irately 
cras one. Prices $1000 and 8600. Very easiest 
of terms. Particulars at PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 





YUNNY SIDE STOCK FARM. This farm of 
K) 90 acres with 12 cows, 2 horses, breeding 
sow, poultry, 25 tons hay and fodde r, double and 
single harnesses, 2-horse wagon, express wagon, 
milk wagon, milk sleigh, mowing machine, tip 
cart, plows, hai rows, horse hoe, weeder, %-roller. 
grindstone, feed cutter, feed box, all small tools, 
cans, chun, Cooley creamer, refrigerator, pails, 
butter worker and stamp, steam boiler and piping 
for steaming feed; milk and butter route. 1142 
miles from live village, good R. R. and mail tacil- 
ities; market for farm products. A chance to 
ep ‘into a paying business from the start. Good 
and convenient buildings. $500 worth wood and 
timber to sell; orchard, 3 good wells. 
all $3000, one: half cash. 

ACRES LAND. 


1¢ TI house, 8 rooms; 1 large barn and one 
small barn. Good water. 2 acres potatoes, 14% 
acres corn, 150 apple trees, 4 head cattle, 2 hor. 
ses, 1 pig. 16 tons of hay. all the farming “tools. 
P rie e $1800. 





Well divided ; 2-story 


66 NLM WOOD FARM,” Capable of carrying 

<j 256 head and team year round 
land; large amount pasturing (8400 takea’96). 
High State cultivation southern slope; free from 
frosts. Large apple orchard, best of varieties; 
500 bbls. this season; all other fruits. Running 
water atall buildings from spring, cannever be 
yolluted 2 miles from station. stores, ete. Large 
nouse, very sightly, fine condition inside and out; 
plenty shade. Exe ellent place for summer boar & 
ers; large lawn. All buildings and_land in A 1 
condition. Will bear ex xamination. Price $6500. 
Terms made satisfactory. 





N ILK and VEGETABLE FARM, 18 miies 
from Boston, right in village. P lenty fruit; 
ten-room house, barn, 
house, 2 iss ath houses ; running w 
barn. 
een 13 cows, 1 bull, 3 horses, all carts, wag 
ons and farming tools complete. Can show year y 
receipts of $3000. Price for all $7000, part cash. 


water house and 





] OUBLE HOUSE.—10 rooms each, 24 miles 
JF out on B. & A., all rented; from 2 to 5 min- 
utes to stores, station, churehes. schools, ete.; 
each tenement sep: irate. V ery prrasnntly located. 
— of work to be had. Would like to exchange 
or farm, or will sell, Price $3300. If you have 
a farm to exchange, investigate this. 


WANTED. 


Wanted in exchange for well rented investment 
property. a farm of 20 to 50 acres, in Plymouth 
County, or convenient to New Bedford. Prefer a 
village farm. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN or 
J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502 Boston. 





Farms to Lease. 





1 ® MILES FROM FANEUIL HALL MAR- 

ket. Desirable farm to lease for five years 
to American or Nova Scotia practical farmer 
with small family. 





|} ELMONT, 7 miles from Boston. A five year 
lease can be bad of this farm upon bu be 

the following personal property: 15 cows. 6 

| ers,1 bull, 3 horses, carts, wagons, aie. 

be all farming tools. Hay in barn (40 —- 


ay 
it pple crop 100 bbls; allthe retail milk route 
ne 


ed, milk sells for 7c qt. yearround. Per- 
sonal good and can be bought right, part cash 
down. Here is anexceptional offer. 





Address J. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire St., Bostor 


Price for | 


Best of | 


shed, silo and carriage | 


5-qt. milk route, milk sells for 7c. year | 


PURE UNLEACHED an 
CANADIAN HARD. 


st == ASHES 


BEST QUALITY—MOST for YOUR MONEY. 
oe pamaae 

Ontario 

Canada. 


FOR SALE BY 





11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
"| pes FANCY FOWLS, 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
| RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS, 


A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 








LEGAL NOTICES. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 
PROBATE COURT. 
| To the heirs-at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
|} other persons interested in the estate of 

JOHN ASTEN, late of Somerville, in said 

County. deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to granta letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Clara A. Asten, 
of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, without giving 
a surety on her bond. 

You are mye | cited’ to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the tenth day of November. A.p. 
1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once 1n each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said court, this six eenth day of October 
inthe year one thous: ane a hundree and nine- 
ty- six. . Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 88 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPH A. 
TALPEY, late of Somerville, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

HEREAS, a certain in-trument, purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de 
ceased, has been presented to said court, for pro- 
bate, by Mary W. Talpey, who prays ‘hat letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein pamed, without giving a surety on her 
official bond. 


Yuu are tel 
Court to ove helt CC. fied prety in annem? County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of November, A.p. 
1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, : any you have, why the same should not be 
grantec 

Aud said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive wee ks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, atleast, before said C ourt, and by mailing, 
post-paid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interes ted in the estate, seven 
days, at least, before said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 


| Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of Octo- 


ber, in the year one onsen eight hundred @ id 
minety six. . H. Fousom, Reziste: 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
A. TOMPSON, late of Wakefield, in said County, 
deceased : 

Wee AS, Angenette Tompson, the adminis- 

tratrix of the estate of said dec eased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 
of her administration upon the es ate of said de- 
ceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County, on 
the third day of November, A.p 1896. at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation ~ | delivering acopy thereo' to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least be- 
fore said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 


| day, at least, before said Court. and by mailing, 
| postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known per- 


sons interested in the estate seven days at least 


before said Court, 


Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this seventh day of October, 
in the year one woutane eight hundred and nine. 
ty-six. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


NOTICE, E is hereby given, that the subscriber 
A has 7 duly appointed executor of the will 
of ABBY L. SMIT late of Pittsburg, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, deceased. and has taken 
upon og oo that trust by_ giving bond, and ap- 


fu James A. Smith of 68 Winthrop street, 


toxbury, Mass., his agent, as the law directs. All 
persons hi ving demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same. and all 
| persons indebted to said estate are called upon to 
make payment ™ — subscriber. 
| (Address) 


AMES J. SMITH, Exec 
Oct. 5th, 1896. utor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 
‘Second Revised Edition.® By Exner 

S. CarMAN, edition of THe Ruka New 

; 5/ YorKER ; Originator of the Fore 
Y 





most of Potatoes—Rural Néw 
? Yorker No. 2. 

N / This book gives the result of 

| 17 years’ experiment work on 

the Rural Grounds. How to In 









crease the Crop without Corresponding Cos: 
of Production. Manures and Fertilizer< 
The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cu) 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varic 
ties, etc. Iti: respectfully submitted tha: 
these experiments at the Rural Ground 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
light upon the various problems involv+! ir 
successful potato culture than any other 
experiments which have been carried «on in 
America. Price, cloth, 75 cents, paper 
40 cents; prepaid. 


For Sale by Mass. Ploughman, 
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POULTRY. 


SONS ee ee 


200% More Eggs 


When hens are fed on 


GREEN CUT BONE. 


ww 








BONE CUTTER 


Will pay for itseifin two months. Sent 
oo trial, €65.00 BUYS ONE. 
Catalogue free if name this paper. 


F.W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
OUR ROBTON JORBERS ARF 


- JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
47 to 54 No. Market St., Boston. 





Chicken Cholera. 


One of the latest cures for chicken 
cholera is hyposulphite of soda, given in 
doses of half a level teaspoonful of the 
crystals in as much water as will dis- 
solve it. We hope our friends will give 
the remedy a trial, as it is highly recom- 
mended and we should be glad to hear 
from all who use it. Hyposulphite of 


with 
Sulphite of soda is 


should be confounded 
of 


the union of sulphurous acid and soda, 


soda not 


sulphite soda. 
Sulphuric acid is oil of vitriol and is dis- 
tinct from sulphurous acid, which con- 
tains less oxygen. 

Hyposulphurous acid is made by dis- 
solving pure soda in a solution of sul- 
the first containing twice 
the latter. 


will not dissolve 


phite of soda, 


as much Pure sulphur 


but will dis- 


as 
in water, 
solve in a solution of sulphite of soda or 
carbon bisulphide. Sulphur fumes will 
instantly destroy the germs of all con- 


tuyvious diseases, and we believe that it 


the breaking up of the hyposul- 
the that the 


sulphurous acid, sulphur and soda, kills 


is by 
of soda in 


phide system 


the disease. We certainly feel gratified 
to hear of but will feel more as- 
if. of 


from our readers who may be persuaded 


acure, 


sured we can hear good results 


to try the remedy. 


ro GET RID OF CHICKEN LICE. 
Vermin is the pest of poultry, and 
chicken 


when houses get thoroughly 


not matter to 
if 


wash 


an 
the 
and the roosts are 


infested, is easy 


cleanse them. house is washed 


with hot lime 
of kerosene oil 
the 
and 


rubbed with a mixture 
will be 


this treat- 


lice 
if 
is repeated a few times, the house 


and crude 
thi uli 


ment 


petroleum, 
uncomfortable, 

and also the fowls will be quite free from 
If the 


should be, 


vermin, house is, as poultry 
detached from barns 


it 


HOtuses 
and be fuml- 
Shut 


opening. 


other buildings may 


following manner: 
it up and « 


tight 
pl we 


(or if 


iOse 
of 


must 


every 


a pan live coals on the 


it be on a wooden 


floor, 


rth ! 


shovelfuls of 
to hold the 


« handful of sulphur, and 


put down a few 


coal ashes pan). 


Throw on 


get out quickly, closing the door tightly. 


no lice will be found at the end of a few 
hours. The white-washing, etc., may 
then be done. 

MOULTING IN SUMMER. 

Many of the laying hens will now 
bewin to fall off in the number of eggs, 
ind the cause will not be noticed at first, 

it after awhile the numerous feathers 
lropped over the yards will indicate 
that they are about moulting the old 
feathers to be replaced with new garbs. 
his moulting process is a natural one 
inl oecurs every year. It requires 
ibout three months for a fowl to change 
ts feathers and during that period they 
we unprofitable. The real laying pe- 
riod of the hen during the year is seldom 
over nine months, 300 days being con- 
sidered beyond the average. [It will pay 
to keep those hens that begin to moult 
early as they will finish the process be- 
fore fallard begin to lay. That is, the 
early-moulting hens are those that are 
the winter laying. Those who may 
not have noticed the fact that the ad- 
vantage is in the early moulting some- 
times sell off the hens as soon as they 
cease to lay in order to moult, but it is 
i mistake to sell. Keep them and do 
not sell unless they moult late in the 
season, 

KEEP ONE BREED. 
(ne breed is sufficient, as the hens 


can be turned out of the yard without 
the liability of contact with other breeds, 
and there One 


is a saving of fences. 


breed will give as much as 
attend to if he wishes to excel, 


and it will be 


a beginner 
he can 
time enough to add an- 
other breed when he thoroughly under- 
stands how manage for 
undertake too much at 


to successfully 
them. Do not 


first. 
SECOND ¢ ROP CLOVER. 

The second crop of clover is just the 
things for the hens in winter to supply 
bulky food, and it should be cut for them 
when rather 


green, or not as fully ma- 


tured as when cut for hay. There is 
no food as cheap for hens in winter, or 
which will provide more eggs in pro- 
portion to cost than clover, and it should 
be considered as staple as corn in esti- 
mating the supply for cold weather. — 
Prairie Farmer. 

POULTRY POINTERS. 

Vermin cause the hens to pick their 
feathers and otherwise be restless. 

In winter cover the hen house floor 
with fine straw or chaff and make the 
their grain. The 
exercise will prevent an over-abundance 
of fat, stimulate egg laying, prevent egg 
eating and feather pulling. 


hens scratch in it for 


Always provide laying hens with a| 
werm breakfast. Have an old kettle, | 
into which all scraps from the table and | 


Farm : 





——- ———- | 
such material as sweet milk, bran, corn- | 


meal or chopped feed can be thrown. | 
Mix this mass, making stiff enough to | 


feed easily, warm and give every morn- 


ing. Provide fresh water, slightly 
warmed twice a day. Hens cannot 


lay freely if given ice water. 

There are many houses it would pay 
to bank up at least two feet with barn- 
yard manure or dirt. First put boards | 
against the sides of the hen house to keep | 
the manure or dirt from coming against | 
it, as it will cause it to rot. Slope the |; 
banking so rains will run off away from | 


the building. Have the roosts placed | 


as far from the doors and windows as 
possible. It will pay to make a board | 
shutter to put over the window during | 
bitter cold nights. 


Another good plan is to hang heavy | 
carpet over the window on the inside | 
at night. A practical poultry woman | 
takes out the roosts from her poultry 
house in sather and in one | 
covers the “me with about three | 
sawdust on top of | 
dry leaves. The) 
way the flock huddle together is good | 
evidence they appreciate their bedding. 
No frozen feet or combs ever trouble 
this woman’s flock. 


| 
severe 
corner 
inches of good, dry 


which are scattered 


Some people may claim these atten- | 
tions make considerable work. So they | 
do, and the labor is well rewarded; 
doubly so, as one may enjoy the consci- 
entious of knowing they 
have accomplished all that is possible to 
make the flock comfortable and the hens 
will lay when thus properly treated, so 
it pays to do your duty. 

Any farmer 


satisfaction 


can judge for himself if 
eggs are in demand by simply keeping 
himself well informed on prices. The | 
farmer who has done this and kept a 
record will be able to come very near | 
to the time when prices will be up and 
in advance of the market by comparing 
the prices of previous years, 
keep somewhat the 


as they 


in same channel 
every year. 
Whenever a cold northwest wind 
followed by a snow storm, the 
probability is that eggs will be high, 
not because of difficulty in transporta- 
tion, but because a change of weather 


affects the laying of hens. 


comes, 


When eggs bezin to get scarce the far- 
mer should be willing to buy the best 
egg-producing food, which is lean meat. 
It may apparently be more costly than 
grain, but it will be the cheapest of all 
foods in the time when eggs are high, 
as it will induce the hens to lay more of 
them, and we may repeat what I have 
before stated, that week 
will pay for the food of the hen, while 


one egg per 


three eggs will give twice the profit 


If the work has” Deer dttresthoronenre wr rrerr-enr be secured from two eggs. — 


Stock-kKeeper. 





APIARY. 
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Medicated Honey. 





According toa Paris journal, a French 
scientist 1s trying to compel bees to make 
medicated honey for the cure of various 
diseases. He keeps the bees under glass, 
and furnishes only such flowers as pos- 
By the dif- 
ferent kinds of honey thus produced, 
influenza, coughs and colds, indigestion, 


sess the desired properties. 


asthma, and many other ills are said to 
be readily if indirectly reached. These 
medicines ought to be decidedly pala- 
table. 


STORES FOR WINTER. 

lack stores for winter 
should be fed the required amount in the 
autumn, and September is the best time 
to do it. 


Colonies that 


It should be done when it is | 
yet warm enough to allow the bees to 
seal the stores over. Winter feeding is 
a failure, and loss of colonies is the re- 
sult. Every colony should have twenty- 
five or thirty pounds of good sealed 
stores to bring them through to the first 
of May, with good winter protection | 
It is always better to have a| 
reserve supply of sealed combs of honey | 
to give them when placing them| 
in winter quarters, and apiarists as a | 
general thing keep this reserve for the 
purpose 


besides. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

At present the most satisfactory thing 
about the bees is that they are keeping 
up breeding very well indeed, and pened 
goes a long way towards ensuring safe | 
wintering, so far as providing plenty of | 
vigorous young bees for next season’s 
work. Talking of next season, reminds 
us of a somewhat paradoxical saying, | 





according to which next year’s work 
begins in this. It is, however, none the 
less true that the preparations made in 
the autumn of 1896 will have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the chances of | 
Young queens, young | 
bees—and plenty of ’em—together with | 
ample stores, are essential elements to| 
be retied on for yielding the best resalts | 
in the future. 
soon to offer a hint about being in good | 
with preparations for 
wirtering. 


Hood 


success in 1897. 


It is, therefore, not too | 


time autumn 





aerate t, 
BULL CALF FOR SALE— 
Dropped in. 2, 1896. Sire, 
Brown ere! 8 Son 34, 550, sire 
of 3 in 14 bb. list. First dam, 
Fancy Bee 37, 496, test, 15 tbs. rt 
02., wy he ney’s Harr ‘9777; 2d 
Swax 9807 test, 18 bs. he 
y— of 5in 14 th. list; 3d dam, 
Bisma 3d 1870, dam of 3 in 14 tb 
list. Write for price. 


Jerseys ee FARM, 


Lowell, Mass. 





imals. 


Balanced Breeding. 


SELECT PARENTS OF STRAINS THAT NICK 
WELL AND WHOSE DEFECTS BALANCE. 


It is noteworthy that in the operations | 
‘carried on with the Murray and the) 
Mertoun flocks, as well as with others 
that have attained notoriety, there is an 
effort made to balance the characteristics 
of the sires and dams so that the pro-| 
geny may possess uniform merit. 

This may be termed balanced breed- 
ing. It is a method of breeding in which | 
‘all the qualities of the parents are 80 | 
blended as to tend towards perfection | 
in the progeny. It is based on the cor-| 
/rect assumption that no animal is per- 
fect, and that the nearest approach to | 
| perfection is obtained by mating ani-| 
mals in which the faults of the one are | 
offset by the merits of the other. The | 
occurrence of ‘‘nicks” in breeding has | 
led the writer to study their origin as | 
accurately as possible. The resuits seem | 
to strengthen the claims of this method | 
of breeding. 

It appears that in all classes of stock 
there are certain strains which, when 


| brought together, have produced an un- | 


usually large number of remarkable an- | 
Their blood lines, in common 
terms, are said to “nick.” For pur- 
poses of brief illustration reference is 
made to the merit of the Cruickshank 
and Bates blending in Shorthorns. The 
former transmit to the latter some merits 
that they lack, and the reverse is also 
true. In trotting horses, the wonderful 


speed prolificacy of the Hambletonian- | 


Mambrino Chief or Morgan union is 
widely known. These strains more or 
less strengthen each other in tempera- 
ment, conformation, and other qualities. 
The Clydesdale families, Darnley and 
Prince of Wales, have been the produc- 
ers of a large number of exceptional an- 
imals, and it seems to have its origin in | 
the way that they strengthen eaeh other’s 
weaknesses when the union is effected. 


'The prolificacy of the Harold-Premier | 


cross in prize-winning Shires is also 
well known, and among Hackneys a 
similar fact is observable in the unusual 


;success of the Denmark and Fireaway 


blend. There are a multitude of in- 


stances of the truth of this principle | 


(and they are common to all classes of | 


_stock), emphasizing the observance of 


balanced breedinz, no matter what other 
system may come afterwards. 

To apply this in practice to a flock, 
we will suppose that the ewes that are 
to make the foundation for it have been 
selected as closely as possible to a chosen 
type. They have faults, as all sheep 
have, and the ram is selected to remove 
those faults, as far as possible, in the 
next generation. The young ewes are 
retained, and these also are mostly of a 
type showing uniformity in their weak- 
nesses as well as in their merits. The 
ram that is mated with them has been 
selected to counteract those weaknesses. 
It is evident that each year brings the 
flock nearer to perfection, 
of a ram becomes a matter of closer dis- 
crimination, for the weaknesses should 
grow less evident with each remove. 
None the less, they always have some 
faults, as new ones are constantly ap- 
pearing. If the rams first used are re- 
tained and bred to the foundation ewes 
as long as they remain in the flock, more 
uniformity may be secured, as each suc- 
cessive step forward is made from the 
same basis.—Farming. 


and the choice 





Dairying on Too Small a Scale, 


To keep but one or two cows where | 
the conditions are right for the business 
is a mistake. One does not feel that he 
can afford to have even the necessary 


apparatus for handling the milk; the re- 


turns are too small; yet the milking has | 


‘to be done twice a day, and all the op- 
‘erations have to be gone through with | 
every day just as they would have to be | 
|with a larger number of cows. 


The 
‘amount of milk and cream is less, but 
the number of pieces of apparatus to be 
| cleaned is almost as great, and the time 
taken about as long with two cows as 
with a half dozen. I say, therefore, let 
each one of us keep cows enough to 
warrant the erection of a milk-house 
which we can equip with the simple ap- | 
paratus necessary, and thus take the 
milk work out of the house altogether. | 
The kitchen is not built to make but- | 
ter in. The floor cannot be flushed and | 
quickly and easily cleaned; and besides | 
there is already too much going on there | 
to permit the butter-making to proceed | 
without annoyance. The cellar is not) 
the best place in the world, either. 
Anice-house should be built on every | 


|farm where butter is made, and at some | 


additional expense a dairy room can be| 
connected with it in which the conven- 
iences for the operation can be located. 
Try it.—Grange Visitor. 





An Orchard From Seed to Fruitage. | 


A very interesting ag story is told by the | 
Hampshire Gazette of the experience of | 
E. F. Miller of Haydenville in securing 
an apple orchard from seed. Twenty- 
nine years ago the seed were planted 
from which came the stocks afterward | 
grafted into seventy-five Baldwin,Green- 
ing and Northern Spy apples. He con- 
tinued this work, until he has now 1400 | 
apple-trees set, most of them the past | 
twelve to fourteen years. Last year he 
set 300 Baldwin trees, all grown by | 


to dairy, to raise your own cows. 


/year around. 


| linseed 


all milk and butter vessels. 
is kept sweet by churniug the cream as 


| salt to taste, ever enters 


lor it will be streaked. 


himself from seed and top grafted when 
they became high enough to form a top. 
The trees set ten years ago are bearing a 
few apples. Those set twelve or four- 
‘teen years ago are Idaded. He will 
| probably have 250 barrels of Baldwin 
apples this year, besides some of other 
| varieties. Mr. Miller sets the trees thirty 
| by forty feet, which gives plenty of room 
_to grow. The apple crop thus far has 
| paid all the labor of clearing the old pas- 
|ture in which fhe trees were set, and 
the cost of setting and fertilizers. 


| 





Dairying for Butter. 


BY H. G. KIRKLAND, PENN. 


For fifteen years I have been dairying 
| for butter, and had a great many things 
|to learn by experience. Dairying isa 
business which should be well under- 
stood before undertaking it on a large 
scale. For butter dairying keep cows 
adapted for that line of business. I 
find half-blood Jerseys are very good, 
but I would say to all persons intending 
Take 
the young calf and give it careful atten- 
tion. A calf is easily stunted, and to 
make a good cow the calf must be kept 
healthy, and in good condition. Test 
each as they become cows, and only 


_keep the really choice ones, giving all 


cows the same attention in regard to 
feed and shelter. Prepare good, green 
succulent food for your cows the whole 
Sweet corn throws outa 
good many suckers, and if planted 
rather thickly, makes immense 
quantity of the best of feed for late 
summer and early fall. Ensilage is 
considered the best milk-producing feed 
for winter use. Ido not feed the same 
grain rations continually. I find the 
cews appreciate a change of food, though 
the feed should always consist of the 
same strength. Wheat bran, middlings, 
ground oats, cornmeal, coitonseed and 
meal are all good. Linseed 
meal should be spread sparingly, as it 
gives the butter a strong flavor. Cab- 
bage and turnips also flavor butter 
badly when fed in large quantities. 
Cows should be well fed so as to keep 
up the quantity of milk, and to be in 
good condition when coming in fresh. 
I prefer having cows come fresh in the 


an 


‘fall. They give the best results. A 
/month before calving, let the chop 
|ration consist mostly of oil meal, and 


don’t give quite so much feed as usual 
until fresh again. All changes in feed- 
ing should be made gradually. Some- 


times a fresh cow’s udder becomes hard | 
Frequent bathing with | 
hot water, as hot as the cow can stand | 
it, then wiped dry, and then put on an | 


and inflamed. 


occasional greasing of lard, is the best 
remedy I know of. Let the fresh cow’s 
chop and drinking water be a little 
warmed for three or four days after 
coming fresh, also keep the cow in com- 
fortable quarters. Warmed water is 
very essential for winter dairying. It 
helps to keep the cows warm; but there 
are thousands who are trying to makea 
start in dairying who are not yet able, 
for all the late improvements in dairy- 
ing. 
your cows get fresh, pure water. 


contaminated, sometimes affecting the 
cow and persons who use the milk. 
There are many things that can be fed 
to acow that will be a great hindrance 
to the sale of milk and butter. Cows 
that have been fed the best food will 
always give the best milk, and no dairy- 
man can make good butter from tainted 
milk. Let careful feeding and cleanli- 
ness begin at the first, and then the 
battle is half won. I have a good, cool 
milk house, and nothing but milk and 
butter is kept there. Butter should be 
kept closely covered from the time it is 
made into prints until it reaches the 
consumer. All vessels used for milk 
and butter are made clean by thorough. 
ly washing, and then turned on the stove 
and allowed to get burning hot, and 
then made perfectly cool before using 


again. 


I use stone china plates for covering 
My churn 


soon as emptied, and emptied as soon 


/as churned, and then washed and scald- 


ed and put out todry. I stirmy cream 
twice a day, and at each time that more 
is added, churning it when slightly 
| thick. Then next have your butter so 
neat and clean that it will sell on sight. 
This can be done by anyone who will 
take an interest in their work. 

Each basketful of my butter is all one 
color, nice and yellow. This also takes 
carefulness. Nothing but water slightly 
salted to cleanse the butter of milk, and 
my butter, and 
I have no trouble selling it, and always 
get the top price, and could have more 


good customers had I the butter to sell. 


Then you must try and please your 
customers, making the butter in prints 
or rolls, the exact number of pounds 
wanted, and salt to their taste. Salt 
should be well worked into the butter 
Dairying isa 
profitable business if managed well. 
The dairyman must be wide awake, 


trying to produce on his farm all the 


cows will consume, or buying when 
feed is cheapest. The manure returned 


'to the land to produce greater crops is 


no small item in profit. 








The next best thing is to see that | 
Don’t | 
allow your cows to drink water from a | 
mud puddle, for these ponds are often | 








In the fifteen years of dairying, | 
have betimes ‘‘slacked up” a little, and 
tried to make some other crop pay | 
better, bat always failed. Now I am | 
contented to dairy and increase it. 1| 
understand my business more than 1 
did when first beginning, and can make | 
more money out of a cow than I did 
then. Anyone starting in dairying | 
should read all the dairy matter in their 
farm papers, and put it in practice as far 
as it suits their line of business. Here is | 
something that seems to be commonly 
practiced, and should not be, and that 
is letting the cows stand out in cold 
rains. Treat a cow in bad weather 
pretty much as you would yourself. 
Here are three words that make a pretty | 
good motto for the dairyman, watchful- | 
ne3s, carefulness and cleanliness, and | 
eternally keeping at it.— Practical 
Farmer. 





Repairing Broken Trees. 


Elias A. Long, in American Garden- | 
ing, says that after planting a blood- | 
leaved beech, a team in ploughing got | 
beyond control and broke the tree | 
squarely off three inches from the ground | 
so that it lay flat, the top attached to the | 
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No Matter What K 


ind of Foods You use! 


SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER 


Is needed with it to assure perfect assimilation of the food elements necessary to p’ 
Most economical, because such small dees; No other 


absolutely pure; Highly concentrated; 


It is 
nd one- 


roduce 


fourth as strong; In quantity costs less than one-tenth cent a day per hen; Use freel y when hens moult. 


By “plain hens” 
we mean good prac- 
tical business hens 
of any useful breed 
not necessarily $5 
aplece thorough- 
breds but just 
“common hens.” 
However for the 
benefit of “fancy” 
or highly cultured 
hens, permit us to 
say, it is not an 
eggs-aggeration to 
eggs-pound the 
axiom that there is 
nothing on our 
mundane sphere 


which will per- 


Those who get best results from using Sheridan’s 
giving small 







WILL 






Sold by Dru 


sts, Grocers and Feed 
We send postpa 


“nem EARTy 


KE HENS POWDER | 


SR PLAIN HEN? 


oses twice a week; then a little larger dose, and so on to time 
ready for early fall laying, a dose say of one teaspoonful to each quart of food. 
one customer says she does, namely: “from the cradle to 
in ten, and have plenty of eggs to sell -, the early winter when 
lers. No other like it. 

paid one pack for 25 cts; five #1.00. 
Sample copy of Best Poultry Paper free. I. 8S. JOHNSON 


suade the feminine 
Gallinaceous Biped 
to eggs-ert herself 
to eggs-ude-eggs in 
such eggs-traordi- 
nary profusion 
without eggs- 
hausting her eggs- 
isting health as 
Sheridan's Condi- 
tion Powder, It 
has been used and 
endorsed by premi- 
nent Poultry rais- 
ers everywhere. 
Manufactured and 
sold by us for over 
thirty five years, 
satisfactory to all. 
Powder are those who commence with little chickens, 
when getting the pullets 
Continue te use it, as 

the oun, *and you will succeed nine times 


rices are highest and profits large. 
rge cans most economical to buy. 


d can $1.20; Six cans $5.00, exp. 
yCO., 22 dustous House 8t., Boston, Mase. 
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We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following Stocks: 


“About 250,000 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25e., now 45e. 


ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS: 


—* at between 10c. and 25c., now 49¢ | 
Portland “ 7 27tec. “* 40c., “ $1.35 
Union - ” 7c. * i. oe 
1C.C.Con. “ aye.” Gc.. * . ibe 





Bankers at between 1%c. and 3e:, now 18¢ 
G. Globe * 34ece. - 15¢ 
ee P sf 8e. “i168, ° ee 

o Lh 27c. “ 20c., ‘ Oc 
Victor = * $3.00 “ $3.50 “ $8.00 


Our customers’ interests are our own. By this method of dealing we have held our large 


clientage. 
[be nee ve ever offered at the price. 


Jae began | we have sold. All inquiries about st« 


r and quotations sent to all making application. 


We have now as 


We are now handling the stock of the Gold Key M. Co., which we believe is the best 


‘ood investment stocks to offer as 


xcks carefully answered. Our weekly market 





root portion by a strip no heavier than) THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


a barrel-hoop. Resvlving to save it if 
possible, Mr. Long dug down to where | 
the roots began to branch, and drove a 
strong, square stake six feet long close | 
to the stump. The prostrate tree was 
lifted, the broken parts adjusted, and 
the top tied to the stake. Then the 
broken place was coated with grafting | 
wax, four pieces of lath one and one- | 
half feet long were bedded in the wax | 
apd kept in place by pieces of wire. | 
The branches of the tree were pruned 
back one-third. The beech grew beau- 
tifully, and in October, when the laths 
were taken off, the union was found | 
complete. Two laths were replaced and 
the tree banked up for winter, above the | 
wound. Three years now have passed ; 
the repairis perfect and the tree is a} 
magnificent specimen. The stake still | 
remains. 





Young stock, from imported stock and 
prize winners. Also White Plymouth 
WILLOW PARK FAR 
Westboro, Mass. 


TE OF BUFF COCHINS FOR SALE 


Rocks. 








A vast im-| 

i provement 

\\| over other 

\| rt . fountains 
j Clean,prac- 

; tical for 


chicks or 
fowl, (see 
| : ul fills quick: 
3 ° vy. gaivan 
YY ized iron 
U If not kept 
your 
send, carriage paid, gal. size for Tc . 
size for $1.25. We mail free. on application, 
“Points for Poultry Raisers,” 4th edition, 64 pp. 
Please mention this paper. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything in Woodenware, as well as 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. 


L4i to 54 North Market Street. Boston. | 
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Moy SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


4 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. | 


With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
i] ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
%] TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
4 prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each oem 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and sec 
anagency. Write at once. 
RocuEsterR RADIATOR ComPAny, 
72 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
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“w'shetterto be Right Than tobe President” | 


‘age fence is right and that is why it is the 
acknowledged ruler of the animal kingdom. If the 
eee will oaly select as competent a ruler for 
selves, everybody will be happy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


DOG AND POULTRY BREEDERS, 


ANNOT AF 
BEY WITHOUT TH 


P. D. Q. POWDER. 


It kills all Fleas and Lice instantly. Best Dis- | 
+ peer Destroys Water Bugs and Bed Bugs. 
a by Sporting Goods and Poultry Supply stores | 
an Druggists, or from factory. Prices 1-tb box | 
25c, exp — 40c. 5-th box $1. exp. paid $1.50. 
WORC STER COMPOUND COMPANY, | 
Worcester, Mass. 
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a? =a INCUBATION} 


eut)strong, | 


W. F. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. 


MEMBER COLO. 


$50,000 PAID IN, 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 

















BUY NO INCUBATOR| 















4 
givingitatrial. | 

The firm that is afraid | 

to let you try their in- 


it, has nc faith in their | 
machine. We will sell 
you ours ON TRIAL, 
NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child 
can run it with 5 minutesattention a day. 

we won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you | 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- | 
logue will cost you 5 cents and give you | 
#100 worth of practical information on | 
poultry and incubators and the mone 
there is in the business. Plans for brood- 
ers, Hc uses, etc., 25c. N.B. Send us the 
names of three persons interest+d in poul- 
try and 25 cents and we will send you 
“The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a 
book of 80 subjects and 80 illustrations, 
worth 85 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 182, DELAWARE CITY, DEL 
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is the first step in the poultry } 

business and much of future suc- 

al —_ . —y meen its complete- 

o failure where ? 

 INCUB ATOR? 

. [tis fally warranted and @ 

s the product of twelve years of 

thas 8 never been beaten in a« 

t like its competitors—it if better. 4 
in_ new book on poultry. Senc ey for it. 
TO ROODER L 
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experience. 
Show, It a. 


We tell why 
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and pay for it before | | 


eubator before buying | | 





WORTH TEN TIMES 
ITS PRICE. 


That is what that great Medical 


| Journal, the “GLEANEE R,” says 


of Dr. Bland’s book, 


How to Get Well, 


AND 
How to Keep Well. 


It isa complete Family Physician and a 
Guide to Health, 

BY AN EMINENT AND PROGRESSIVE PHYSICIAN 

AND AUTHOR. 

| Its directions for curing the different diseases 

are so plain that any person can follow them, and 

| the remedies prescribed in it are simple ana safe, 

| as well as reliable ard sure. Itis the best home 

doctor book ever published, is what the press and 

the people say of it. 

| Congressman Kern writes: 

|**With Dr. Bland’s Book in my house 
independent of doctors.” 


I feel 


This most valuable book is for sale at the 
Office of the 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, for $1.00. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 











[HATCH Chickens SY 5 STEAM 


With the 

7 E70.) EXCELSIOR Incubator 

- rf Self-Regulat 
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firat-cl © ese Watcher = 
1. STANL, 


cho. 
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Circulars free. }) 
Send Ge. for 


Tilws, Caral 














TOMATO An 3 


Worth It's Weight in G G L p! 


For your name and accress ona postal card, we 
will tell you how to m«ke the best wire fence 
on earth, horse-hich, bull-strong and 
pig-tigh, attre _ o . olesale co: tof wire. 
Kitseiman Bros. |! ». Ridgeville, ind. 

















Newton’s improved holds 
‘(them fi improved COW TIE 
orward when lying down, pushes back 
when a , gives freedom of head, 
/keeps clean E ré NEwTon. Batavia, oe 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
| little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which has 
been a long and varied one, and covering aye the 
— subject. Any of our readers who keep 

hether one or one hundred, will do wellto 
cond this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Office, Boston, Mass. 








HOTELS. 


American House 


Hanover St., Near Adams §q., 
BOSTON. 

The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 
Northern and Eastern Stations, 
C. A. JONES, 
Proprietor. 








GRANT--FERRIS CoO.,| 


GREEN ISLAND. 
Albany Co., NEW YORK. 


% 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
| 
} 
| 


Combined Oat and Rye Threshers, 


Aso GRANT'S PANNING MILLS. 


Circulars sent on application. 








‘WOVEN WIRE FENCE} 


Over50 Styles} The heehee, Horse high, B 
Bull strong, Pig and Chichen B 
tight. Youcan make from 40 & 

at rods per day for from 


to 22c. a 
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ridgaull 







Os.. 
indiana. 


8606006 


SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH _ | 
KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT or SMOKE | 
| 




















Breuer. E. KRAUSER & BRO. MILTON. PA 


OULTRY | 


THE 
BEsT TAPER. | 





It is comes men who devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry try ama © for market upon farms and in 
en plats of the suburbs of towns. 


ARM-POULTRY 


IS COVERING ITSELF WITH GLORY. 
- the Philadelphia Farm Journal says 
It teaches ref to ms Make pid with 


'o Prevent and Cure a diseases, 
o © Bring gueem Sons to earl By. ~ ig mature. 
e very best houses 


H strong c 
‘o Make hens lay when yn ighest, 
'o Caponize,airess marke’ Peempl 
emember the price. One year @1. Sam —~ 
department ‘* Answers | to Correspo 
on” te Sronth ten times the —, 
f'E"ioHNSON & CO., 26 Custom House St. 








New England House, 


CORNER BLACKSTONE & CLINTON 8&TS 
BOSTON. 


C. W PARKER & CO, Proprietors 
TERMS : $2 & $2 50 PER DAY _ 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


ee IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1893, 
$627, 778.42. 
(A gain of $17,751. 82.) 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
$375,961. 81. 
(A gain of G13, 839. 98.) 


AMOUNT AT RISK 
$32,583,088. 

‘A gain of $649,82 21.) 
Losses vaid in 1892, $50,362.29 
| Dividends paid in 1892, $65, 380.98 


Jan. 21, 1896" 


OWNERS of FARMS 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege of 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
are constantl Paring colle for such, and make a 
oe ARM OPERTY. Send full par- 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 
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Bostontinder : 


Save Your Ploughmans 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, postac? aid® 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents. 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St, Boston. 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMEKY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COws. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MPG. 00., CLINTON, loWa. 

















"RAILROADS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 








Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


BOSTON 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
oe 8ST, LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN 
BOSTON 
AND 
MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, aK 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
BosToNn, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves seen uare Station weex 
at 6.30 P.M., arrivin ew York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect w in Yall early trains. 
Steamers Massachusetts and Connecticut 
now in commission. 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
uare, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
L LH PALMER, Agent, » Telephone No, 1840. 
. . , 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 31, 1896. 


cw Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 





BARLY husked corn means better corn 
stover. 





For a late currant, nothing is better 
than Victoria. 





Now is the time to put the extra pounds 
upon the bones of the market hog. 


Tue improved Wilson strawberry is a 
promising seedling of the old Wilson. 





‘Tue boy’s garden has been a main hold 
in the making of many a good farmer. 








Wire fencing is too cheap to justify 
much labor in building fences of stone or 
wood. 


THe expectation seems very general 
that business will revive when the election 
problem has been settled. 


TOMATO vines, pulled up by the roots 
and hung in the sun under cover, will 
ripen many of the largest tomatoes. 








‘Too MANY of the long winter evenings 
are wasted, yielding neither profit nor 
pleasure. Plan some of those evenings 
now. 


Frost-touched grass is not first-class 
pasture feed, and it will often pay to feed 
a good deal of grain to fall pastured milch 
cattle. 





Cows will often drink a couple of gal- 
lons more of water when slightly heated. 
It pays to make a cow drink to her full 
capacity. 


Oven fall weather is 
mend the roads of the fartn. 
walks also need attention. 
fine stones will fix them. 


a good time to 
The muddy 
A dressing of 


Iv some of the enthusiasm wasted on 
novel and taking humbugs could be ap- 
plied to the old standbys, the condition of 
agriculture would be greatly improved. 


BRAINS in business rank above capital 
invested, in farming as in other lines of 


business. In fact, capital without brains, 
in agriculture, is more than ordinarily | 
helpless. 





SALT increases appetite, aids assimila- | 
tion of food, and helps carry away the} 
waste products of the body. Leading 
dairymen nearly all insist upon its neces-| 
sity for cattle. 





THe wheat market has lately beenjin a 
very unsettled state. It seems to be in, 
the hands of speculators. The future of 
wheat is very uncertain, at least until | 
after election. 





A BICYCLE on the farm is all very well, | 
but first get a good wheelbarrow. Its one | 
wheel will avail far more for practical | 
agriculture than the other's two wheels | 
and bulky tires thrown in. A wheelbar-| 
row is a treasure when needed, and is} 
sometimes almost equal to another hired | 
man, 





IN an article on the wheat situation, an | 
English paper refers to the difficulty of | 
estimating the wheat crops of Russia and | 
America, ‘“‘where,” it says, ‘“‘secrecy is | 
venerated as a fine art.” Despite the se- 
crecy, the estimates are often discounted 
in advance, somehow, by speculators, and | 
even after having been made public, the) 
estimates are often very wide of the actual 


} 
vield. 


DuRING the five days’ distribution of free | 
fruit among Boston poor, nearly two hun- | 
dred bushels of apples have been given‘to 
588 individuals and eighteen institutions. 
Cartage will form asmall item of expense, | 
and the men employed are to be paid for | 
their work. The men are, it is stated, all | 
worthy, and without means to support 
their families. 


‘Tus situation on the other side of the 
Atlantic is clearly indicated by the words 
of Mr. Rush, editor of Beerbohm’s Corn 
Trade List, the standard authority on the 
English wheat market. Ile says: “This | 
rise, almost for the first time on record, 
originated here, not in America. Its 
cause is that, after several years of abun-| 
dance, the people now recognize that this | 
year is one of ordinary supply. The) 


| the army nurses for the purpose of seek- 


| sufficient for their needs, but others are 
‘deprived of this assistance by she fact 


PRAISE FROM PULPITS. 
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Distinguished Clergymen Recommend 


— People to Use Dr. 


Greene’s Nervura. 





Grand Army Chaplain Buffum, Missionary 


| 
| to India Miller, Presiding Elder Walker, 


| Praise Nervura. 
Can Take. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





The Best Medicine You 


REV. E. J. MILLER, MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


There is nothing in the world so good to 
take to make you well and strong as Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. | 
Testimonials by thousands from al! classes of 
people have been published, showing its mar- 


| velous effects in making the sick well, the weak 


strong, and now our clergymen have become 
interested and for the people’s good urge them 


| to use this wonderful cure, Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 


ura blood and nerve remedy.in order to get 
well, for they are convinced that it is the most 
valuable medicine in the world to-day. 

Rev. E. J. Miller, of Albion. New York, the | 
eminent divine, who represents the Boston 


Tremont Temple Society as missionary to In- 


dia, was broken down with overwork, liver | 
trouble and malaria, and is now on vacation, in | 
search of health, has found both health and 
strength in the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, | 
He says: 

“J returned to America broken in health, | 
with a bad catarrh, neuralgia and stomach and 
liver trouble. The whole top of my head felt 
numb, so that at times I was robbed of my) 
thinking powers, and could not do any work | 
with ease. Having consulted a number of doc- 
tors and taken their medicines, I received uo! 
relief whatever. 

“T wes induced to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
which worked like a charm and produced the 
longed-for results. My head and whole system 
is now clean from catarrh, neuralgia and fever. 
I can now study and do my work with satisfac- 
tion. In fact, I feel like a new man in health 
and strength. 














DURING the first week in November, a 
fair is to be held in Horticultural Hall in| 
aid of the Army Nurse Association of 
Massachusetts. This association, formed 
in March of this year, was organized by 


ing out and caring for those of their num. 
ber who need sympathy and care. Every 
one of these women has completed a half 
century, and some have even reached the 
four score years and ten. Many are infirm 
and feeble, and are only kept from public 
charity by great effort. Some of them 
have been granted a small pension, in- 


that, on account of their health failing, 
they were not able to complete the requis- 
ite six months, or are unable to prove that 
they did. Nearly all of them are suffer- 
ing for more of the comforts of life. Any 
one who can help the nurses in this worthy 
object are invited to correspond with Mrs. 
Edith M. Jewett, 1 Beacon St., Room 64, 
Boston, Mass. There are doubtless many 
among our readers who have grateful 


Australian crop is pretty certain to be a| memories of the services of these nurses, 
failure, and there is the extraordinary fact | who will be glad to help in some way. 
that India has become a force as an im- 
porter. Every bushel of wheat America | 
can spare will be wanted in Europe. At | 
least 20,000,000 quarters (160,000,000 bush-| Mrs. Emma Martz, at a meeting of the 
els) will be wanted before the season is| Greenford Grange, said on this subject: 
over. If America could hold back wheat| A farmer's home cannot be made a model 
for a month it would go up ten shillings | one by imposing twice the amount of la- 
2.50) a quarter. The Russian shortage | bor on the wife and children that they 





Making a Home. 


“I therefore feel it my duty and great plea- 


sure to recommend this excellent remedy, Dr, | 


Greene's Nervura, which certainly has done so 
much for me.” 

Rey. F. H. Buffum, of Winchester, N. H., 
who is Grand Army Chaplain for New Hamp- 
shire, says: 

*The remedial effect of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy on the weaknesses and 
nervous prostration of my wife was so positive 
and speedy that we can heartily testify to its 


| undoubted merits.” 


Presiding Elder Rev. J. W. Walker, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Rev. C. D. R. Meacham, pastor 
Baptist Church, Townsend. Vt.; Rev. G. L 
Wells, of Hardwick, Vt.; Rev. Henry Lang- 


ford, of Weston, W. Va., and many other well- | 


known ministers of the gospel in all parts of 
the country, all of whom have been cured by 
this great remedy, enthusiastically urge the 
people to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura by all 
means, if they wish to be sure of a cure, for 
health and strength always follow its use. 

Remember that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy is no common patent medi. 
cine, but the preparations of one of our best- 
known physicians, the discovery of Dr. Greene 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases, hence the medicine is of ne- 
cessity perfectly adapted to cure. Dr. Greene 
also can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter, in regard to any case. 








The Ideal Strawberry and Plant. 


DARK COLOR. 

Most of us prefer the dark, rich color 
of the Warfield or Brunette. I ahall, 
therefore, take as to color a dark crimson, 
and shall have the color run solid through 


the berry. 
FEW SEEDS. 


Then, as to the seeds and how they} 


shall be placed. My ideal is the berry 
with seeds few and small, with the seed 
buried in the flesh of the berry but no 
pit around it, the seed a color only a shade 
lighter than in the berry, just enough to 
show the metallic lustre of the seed against 


the darker flush or velvet tints of the! 


berry. 
EGG SHAPED. 

What shall be our ideal shape? I pre- 
fer the more elongated or I may say the 
egg-shaped varieties. To my eye they 
look better and pack more neatly and are 
more easily grasped in picking and pre- 
paring for the table. 

LARGE AND FIRM. 

We will not disagree in wantiny a berry 
that adheres firmly to the core, and that 
core shall be soft and with firm though 
not hard flesh. We all want the fruit rich 
and juicy and of the sub-acid quality. 
Who wants a sour strawberry, and still 
less who wants one that is tasteless be- 
cause it is sickly sweet? An ideal berry 
ought to be good enough to eat without 
sugar or cream. 

A short seatence will finally and always 


“| “ den, of Woodhaven. L. IL, N. Y. 





TOPICS OF |THE WEEK. 


Boston has been earning of Worcester 
and is to introduce a frolley watering car, 
similar to those which have been used in 
Worcester for some little time. It is sim- 
ply a big tank mounted on wheels, and 
looks something like a mail car. The 
Boston watering car is to have a capacity 
of 2000 gallons, with a crew of two men, 
like the ordinary trolley car, only the con- 
ductor in this case will direct the flow of 
water, instead of gathering in the nickels. 
A long pipe is mounted on a swivel and 
runs from the bottom of the car, the 
under side of the pipe being pierced with 
fine holes, and through them steady 
streams of water pour down upon the 
street. The car waters from the rails to 
the curb and as it always goes down ona 
right hand track, it is not apt to meet car- 
riages going in the contrary direction. 
When it overtakes a wagon the arm is 
simply swung inboard till the wagon is 
passed. Mid track hydrants will be set 
in for this car, and it will be filled while 
on the track, the time required being fifty- 
five seconds. What next will the trolley 


ie | PIAN 
. 
*> & | 
A London cable says the English and | 


Scotch farming interests are urging the | 
board of agriculture further to protect | 
the home breeders against foreign and | 
colonial live stock imports, by prohibiting 


New HENRY F. 


demand, but which are unsurpassed. 


of the general depression in business. 
All are invited to call at our commodious 


for the business in Boston or elsewhere. 





TREMONT 8 


FALL TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


#4 THE & 


Henry F, Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


Will have during the next few months an exceptionally fine display of 


MILLER Pianos 


In various styles, choice woods, etc., which 
will interest all who contemplate purchasing. 


The HENRY F. MILLER GRAND PIANOS are having a large sale; the new IDEAL 
GRAND is attracting unusual attention from music lovers. 

Besides the UPRIGHTS at moderate prices, but which musically are as fine as the more 
elaborate and costly, we show expensive and elegant designs, for which there is a limited 


We have a number of Henry F. Miller second-hand Upetghes, which we usually rent, 
which for a short time we shall offer for sale at ba 
choice piano, one that will prove satisfactory and durable, at prices made in consideration 


ains. ow is the time to secure a 


warerooms, extending from Boylston Street 


to Van Renssalaer Place, and conceded to be among the most attractive and best adapted 


All inquiries by mail will be quickly answered, and we will guarantee goods sold by 
letter as if purchased personally in our warerooms. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


OS. 


WAREROOMS, 88 BOYLSTON ST., NEAR 


T., BOSTON. 











the landing of cattle and sheep fur slaugh- | l 
ter, thus compelling Canada and the! Celery Seed Test, 
United States to send nothing but dead | 
meats. Seeing. however, that Great Bri-| In 1892 an old seed grower in California | 
tain has imported already this year 72,000 | shipped a crop of celery seed to promi- | 
cattle and 56,000 sheep from Canada, and| nent seed houses in the East, labeled | 
| 38,000 cattle and 235,000 sheep from the | Golden Self Blanching. It was sold to the | 
United States, the board hesitates to adopt | farmers and gardeners as first-class stock, | 
| so decided a protective policy on the mere | the same grower having supplied the pure 
pretext of risk of disease. Rt. Hon. Wal-| seed of this kind in previous years. The | 
ter H. Long, the president of the board, product grown from this in 1893 turned 
has, however, pledged the Government | out to be entirely worthless, it being 
earnestly to consider the pruposals to | different from anything ever planted here ; 
brand colonial and foreign meat stores, | and was so hollow and pithy that when 
| hoping thereby to prejudice the consumer | treated as the ordinary green sorts are 
against them. ‘it would fall apart. Large losses were 
a* | sustained by reason of plantiug this spu- 
Owing to the great demand abzoad for | rious seed. 
| our wheat, on account of the failare of! Most of the seedsmen repudiated all 
foreign crops, the shipments have been | responsibility under the ‘disclaimer of 
| very heavy, freights have advanced, and Warranty clause.” As a result, a test law 
shippers are looking forward to a busy i suit was begun, which has since been 
and prosperous season. Hardly a freight | termed “that important law suit’ and 
steamer leaves New York harbor without | which came up for trial in Long Island 
some part of its cargo being grain, one city last January and was dismissed under 
steamship loaded for South Africa carry-|the non warranty clause as above men- 
| ing the unusual cargo of 395,000 bushels. | tioned. In subsequent articles written on 
Grain elevators are kept open night and | this case, the cause of the failure has been 
day, and space in freight steamers is | explained away. on the ground of rever- 
| booked far ahead. ‘The sudden increase in | sion to the wild state, and therefore was 
| business may be realized by the fact that beyond human control and no one was to 
one warehouse company has been obliged | blame. This, however, to practical grow- 
|to double its pay roll of $8000 in two! ers was absurd. 
| weeks. It is probable, from advices from | ‘To get at facts we have been conduct- 
abroad, that the present good prices for | ing this season a comparative Celery Test 
wheat will be held firm. with a possibility on the farm of the plaintiffs, in the above 
_ of higher prices. i referred to law suit, Messrs. H. & J. Cam- 
In a 
Visitors to the Public Library the past \large field of celery we have twenty-five 
| week have been much interested in the! plants, each of some sixty-five strains and 
| placing in position of the eight new pan-| varieties, many of which are distinct and 
| els, painted by the French artist, Puvis de | all are well enough developed to show the 
|Chavannes. A large panel of the Muses, | individual character and qualities. In 
| by the same artist, was affixed to the wall | this test are three samples of this spurious 
at the head of the main staircase a year|seed, from different sources, which is 
ago, and these eight panels will complete showing again its utter worthlessness, 
_ the work which he has done for the Public | and the wild as obtained in France, to- 
| Library. When in position, the panels gether with the common cutting or soup 
| will appear as a symmetrical series of | kinds grown in Europe; altogether a most 
decorations, running the length of the | interestingexhibit. An inspection of this 
main staircase. Philanthropy, Astronomy, | test fully explodes the theory of rever- 
History, Chemistry, Physics, Pastoral | sion in a single jump to the common wild 
Poetry, Dramatic Poetry and Epic Poetry | as has been advanced. 
form the subjects of the eight panels. Five | 
of these were exhibited in the Paris Salon, 
and attracted much attention there. 














In the interest of all concerned—the 
seed grower, the seed seller and the seed 
The Public Library ‘ planter—we invite all who are interested 

1¢ Public Library building, with its|, yo and inspect the test personally. 
decorations, will be in itself a large edu-| ¢,,.. manager would be pleased to ac- 
cation to the public who constantly use it company, by appointment, any one or 
and the throngs which pass its doors. The | . : 


iticis hict ;more to the farm as it has been under his 
mes “i ne ee se ¢ es s0 generally show ot personal supervision, or Messrs. Camden 
od upon it when It was in process of erec-| wit) be glad to show all who come. 


tion seem to have been quieted, and most The f ia Sanaa en Wetiiiniem bee 
people are beginning to appreciate the pohryadeegeagers : eg 
mer . 6 “PP {and Old South Road, and is about three- 


ee rae | fourths of a mile from the terminal of the 
Kings Co. El. R. R. at Brooklyn city line, 
corner Liberty Avenue & Old South Road. 
Visits ought to be made before the end of 








* 
** 

Among recent deaths have been Hon. 
Columbus Delano, ex-secretary of the In- 
terior, Edwin Willits, formerly assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture under Secretary Oetever. ‘ : 

Rusk; James H. Beals, in former years | lo promote full investigation, we shall 


one of the proprietors of the Boston Post; | be pleased to furnish samples of seed free, 


| Hon. C. F. Crisp, ex-speaker of the Na- | of any of the kinds, so long as a supply 
; ‘+. | lasts, and also developed plants for the 

| tional House of Representatives in the | ls scdnany ate ii - o* ! fertilizati 

| Fifty-second Congress, and Col. 0. W. | Purpose of seeding or cros: fertilization 

| Peabody, of the banking firm of Kidder, | another ry -mgpe Ruspectialty, " 

| Peabody & Co. N.Y. Mkt. GARDENERS’ Ass‘N. 


| Ex-Speaker Crisp had few equals as a/| Bow Tom, Ost. 1, Hes. 














| parliamentarian, and was one of the lead- | 
ers of the silver movement in Georgia, | SEVERAL New York State agricultural | 
being an ardent free silver man. He had | societies have made an innovation in their 
been overwhelmingly endorsed for the) fruit department by having a produce} 





Read and Run. 


—Heavy business is reported on all lines 
the Atchison road. 


—A Boston man has just fallen heir toa 
fortune and title in Italy. 


—Mate Bram alone is held for the 
Herbert Fuller murders. 


of 


—Ivory, the alleged dynamiter, has 
again been arraigned in London. 


— Proposals for State roads in Plymouth 
and Holbrook have been opened. 


—A Somerville man was sued for $500 
because he called a boy a firebug. 


—Efforts are being made to have a Har- 
vard-Yale football game this year. 


—The Watertown grist mill, the oldest 
in the country, has just been sold. 


—A mob destroyed every toll gate in 
Franklin county, Ky., last Saturday. 

—Chicago is alarmed at the prospect of 
a riot on the last night of the campaign. 


—The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
meet in Manchester, N.H., Noy. 4 and 5. 


—A careful watch is being kept of 


vessels suspected of being Cuban filibus- 
ters. 


—Boston people are taking little inter- 
est in the New York Horse Show this 
year. 


— The trial of the battleship Massachu- 
setts shows that she has no superior in the 
world. 


—Colonel Oliver W. Peabody, of the 
banking house of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
is dead. 


—Nine or more persons were killed and 


a score injured in a railroad collision near 
St. Louis. 


—4500 operatives are out of work be- 
cause of the Washington Mills fire in 
Lawrence. 


—T wo Chicago grain elevators and over 
1,250,000 bushels of grain were destroyed 
by fire Monday. 


—News comes from Pekin of a movement 
to build an important railway into the in 
terior of China. 


—The Alaskan seal fisheries dispute 
will be settled amicably by England and 
the United States. 


' —The marriage of the Prince of Naples 
is said to be part of a British intrigue to 
break the triple alliance. 


a grand naval parade took place in 
New York harbor in honor of the Republi- 
can candidates last Saturday. 


—General Manager Young of the Glas- 


| gow ‘Tramway Company has been inspect- 


ing the Boston street railways. 


—A report is current that the under- 
ground railway of London has been pur- 
chased by an American syndicate. 


—William Clapp of Hollis, N. H., has 
had money returned to him lately which 
was stolen in Boston many years ago. 

—If the presidential election is very 
close the results may not be known for 


twenty-four or twenty-eight hours after 
the polls close. 


—A definite announcement has been 
made that Great Britain is prepared to 
settle the Venezuelan affair with the 
United States. 


—Mr. Charles Brigham, clerk in the 


unanimously elected for that position by 
the legislature which met last Wednesday 
had it not been for his sudden death. 
Colonel Peabody secured his well-earned 
| title in the Civil War, where he served 
| With distinction. The well-known firm of 
| which he was a member was established 
in 1865, and since that time he has devoted 
himself chiefly to the extensive interests 





U.S. Senate, and would have been almost | commission dealer act as judge. The fruit Boston Postoftice, recently celebrated his | 


‘is by him estimated according to its  eighty-second birthday at the post he has 
| adaptability to market. Farm produce is held for fifty-eigkt years. 
_mostly grown to be sold, and the above | 


| | —Eugene Tompkins has been found 
| plat is a good one, but rather as a supple-| guilty of giving a concert in the Boston 
ment to the time-honored standard of | 


| Theatre on Sunday that was not sacred 
points than as a substitute therefor. A and was not fora charitable object. 


| Separate class of award should be made | 


| according to market value | —The supreme court holds that it is un- 


lawful for labor unions to use patrols for 





7 HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AN DIPLOMAS 


WORLD 


R PURE LEAF LARD. 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS. 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD. SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOICE 


iit, NORTH STAR Bry? 
SURE TO PLFASE. 














BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 

| MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 





| 


— 
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| Literary Notes. 
| Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse is one of the most 
| famous lighthouses in the world, the Eddystone 
| Light alone, perhaps, vying with it in generai 
| public interest. It is deservedly famous, for 
| its building was a remarkable undertaking. The 
| story of it is told by Mr. C. A. Lawrence in 
| the October number of the NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, and his article will be read with 
eager interest by all who “‘go down to the sea 
in ships,” as most of us at some time or other 
/are apt to do. The article is enriched by a 
| score of illustrations showing the lighthouse as 
| it appears today, and taking us back to the 
| busy and venturesome days of its building.— 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. George W. Cable, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the new magazine called THE SYM- 
POSIUM, writes as follows in the Uctober issue : 
“The Symposium is of and for the Home. Yet 

/not for the home shut, but for the open, the 
| wide-open home; for the home which is itself 
/a good neighbor; and for the home of the open 
| window, the window which looks out with 
| keen and healthy interest upon the whole wortd 
| with all its activities and strifes, errors and 
achievements; a world worth while, and whieh 
counts itself worth while, only as it is a world 
of homes.” 

| Among the contents of the October CENTURY 
are several articles bearing upon topics that are 
now prominently before the public. “A Study 
lof Mental Epidemics,” by Boris Sidis, is & sei- 


interest. Another article of immediate interest 


| is a paper on John P. Hale,“A Presidential 
Candidate of 1852,” by his associate on the Free 
Soil ticket, the Hon. George W. Julian. <A pa- 
per “About French Children,” their education, 
| training, manners and nature, by Th. Bentzon 
| (Mme. Blane). is profusely illustrated by the 
| noted delineator of children, Bontot de Monvel. 
| Professor Sloane brings his life of Napoleon to 
| a conclusion in strikingly illustrated chapters on 
the battle of Waterloo and the exile to St. Hel. 
ena, und the Hon. John A. Kasson in “Open 
Letters,” places a high estimate on the charac- 
ter of the work. “Glave in the Heart of Af- 
rica,” is the third paper from the journals and 
photographs of the late E. J. Glave, and is de 
voted to the better-known region between Lakes 
Bangweolo and Tanganyike, where he had his 
roughest experiences, and witnessed the be- 
leaguerment of the last slavers’ stronghold in 
the territory of the Congo Free State. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward concludes her serial, “ Sir 
George Tressady,” and Mr. Howells’ four-part 
Idy! of Saratoga, ‘‘ An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,’ 
is brought to an end, as is also Mrs. Amelia B. 
Barr’s tragedy of Shetland, called * Prisoners 
of Conscience.” The short stories of the num- 
ber are *‘A Little Fool,” by the author of “Our 
Tolstoi Club,” Agnes Blake Poor, and ‘Sonny 
‘Keeping Company,” by Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Jacob A. Riis offers a sea enigma, 
““What Became of Dennis Martin,” based upon 
two old paintings which he found during a re. 
cent visit to his birthplace in Denmark. 


A story of the time of Shakespeare, written 
by John Bennett, will be the leading serial for 
the new volume of ST. NICHOLAS. It is called 
“Master Skylark,” and will deal with the ro- 
mantic events of the Elizabethan age. The 
great dramatist figures as one of the leading 
cbaructers, although the hero and heroine are 
a boy and a girl. Another serial, ‘‘The Last 
Three Soldiers,” by William H. Shelton, has a 
novel plot It tells of three Union soldiers who 
became veritable castaways in the Confeder- 
acy. Both stories will begin in the November 
St. Nicholas. 


“Cow CULTURE” is the title of the latest 
| publication of the Kansas Board of Agricul- 
ture. It contains several hundred pages of in- 
formation upon dairy subjects and the care of 
cattle, and is one of the, most generally useful 
books of the year. While its compiler, See. 
F. D. Coburn, believes in the advantages of 
dairying, he is by no means forgetful of the 
dark side. He says: “Itis not to lead any one, 
| even fora moment, into the belief that dairy- 
| ing, in any line, presents an easy or short road 








| entific and suggestive paper of contemporaneous _ 


is uncertain, but it is now assumed here 
that it will be 10,000,000 quarters.” Ac-| 
cording to arecent calculation, this up-| 
ward tarn of prices will add $130,000,000 
to the value of American products. 


should do. Children should be taught in- 
dustry, but remember that there is a point 
at which industry becomes slavery and 
drudgery. Teach economy ; but economy 


While | stops where niggardly stinginess begins. 


the farmers will not, of course, receive the | A pleasant home eannot be made if the wife 
whole of this, it is thought probable that | be criticised in every effort she may put 


they will receive at least seventy per cent. 
The Minnesota farmers will profit most 
by this rise in value. 


HOW'S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligations made 
by their firm. West & Truax, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wh 


olesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous su 
the Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 


per bottle. Sold by all Druggiste. 


| forth to beautify the home and make it 


attractive. A woman’s love for the beau- 
| tiful is stronger than that of man, and the 
home will be a paradise just in proportion 
as the husband gives his wife a chance to 
make it such. 

We should make the outside of our 
homes attractive. Have, if possible, a 
beautiful lawn, flowers in profusion, and 
if you have any good fence on the farm, 
let it be around thehome. Make the water 
and fuel supply for home use convenient. 
Secure modern appliances for making 
housework lighter. Give the wife the 
amount of your year's tobacco bill to pur- 
chase little articles for the best room. 

If amusements for the children are not 
provided at home they will go where they 
will be found. 





dispose of the question of size. No one| o¢thehouse. Seven clerks were sufficient 
ever saw a good large strawberry that) to transact all the business at first, but 


—Sirce the establishment of the Boston 
Public Library in 1848 there has been 


| purposes of intimidation and prevention | to wealth, however high the prices that may 
of persons who desire employment. , prevail at a given time. On the other hand, it 


was too large. 
A GOOD PLANT. 

I cannot pass by the fact that the ideal 
strawberry must be considered in all 
points and the berry itself does not com- 
prehend all. I should want a plant that 
had thick, strong leaves, and was a good 
forager in its being provided with a vig- 
orous root system, and I should want the 
leaves and fruit on good stout stems, so 
that each should be well supported. We 
should surely want the plants hardy; ofa 
habit not to blossom too early in the spring 
so as to be liable to frost. And I should 


want it so arranged that it would stay in 
continuous bloom for a long period and 
thus ripen fruit for several days in suc- 
cession. I should want lt a profuse 
bloomer with perfect flowers. Seeing all 
that has been done with the little, old, 
wild strawberry up to the present date, I 
certainly expect that we are approaching 
the ideal fruit, and possibly it is nearer 
than we think. 





| now fifty clerks are required to look after 

the many interests of this large house, 

which has helped Boston to gain a reputa- 
| tion as a centre of large financial opera- 
tions. Colonel Peabody will be gratefully 
remembered by many whom he has helped 
during his lifetime in a substantial way, 
for he delighted in unostentatious chari- 
ties, assisting not only the actual poor but 
those who were out of employment and 
found it difficult to make both ends meet. 


given to the public libraries of Massa- 
chusetts, in buildings and books, $8,000,- 
000, and $2,000,000 of this amount has 
been contributed since 1890, when the 
Massachusetts Library Commission was 
instituted. 





Much in Littl 
Is especially true of Hood’s Pills, for no medi- 
cine ever contained so great curative power in 





A VETERAN farmer of Maine quietly 
says: “I am spending the season on my 
farm in North Vassalboro, where I have 
spent fifty summers, and have not hada 
single sick day or lost a meal of victuals, 
and am seventy-nine years old and never 
drank a glass of rum, gin or brandy.” 
Here is a telling little sermon on the ad- 
vantages of farm life and temperance 
combined. 


so small space. They are a whole medicine 
chest, always ready, al = s 

ways efficient, always sat- P) | | ‘a 
or fever, cure all liver ills, 

sick headache, jaundice, constipation, ete. 2c. 


isfactory; prevent a cold 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








inventor of the corn-cob pipe. has recent- 
| ly died. He called it the Missouri Meer- 
schaum, and made a fortune out of it. 


Some floating soaps turn yellow and rancid- 
Dobbins’ Floating Borax Soap does neither. 
The Borax in it bleaches it with age, and the 
olor is delightful. Try it once, use it always, 
Order a trial lot of your grocer. Insist on red 
wrappers. 


ture at Clemson College, S.C., was fatally 
cut the other day by the saws of acorn 
shredding machine, the working of which 
he was showing the senior class. 


—Seventeen plates for the side armor 
of the new Russian battleship Rostislov 
were shipped by the Bethlehem Iron 
Company this week to St. Petersburg, 
Russia. It was the largest shipment of 
American armor plate ever made to a 
foreign nation. 





—Henry Tibbe of Washington, Mo., the | 


—W. L. McGee, professor of agricul- 


is insisted that most of the work connected with 
dairying is bard and disagreeable; that it must 
be performed every day, Sundays as well as 
week-days,and can never be put off until to 
| morrow ; that it requir2s the strength of a man 
| with the patience of a woman, along with skill, 
cleanliness and brains.” 





—Gold continues to pour into this coun- 
try from Europe. 





~ MARRIAGES. © 


Oct. 22 Henry M. Howard of Arlington and Hat 
tie E. Stanley of Franklin. 

MOORE—TEELE—At Beverly, Oct. 22, William 
R. Moore and Nellie Isabella Teele. 


DEATHS. 
BBB PELPERLPERLBPR LR LRH LPL RL LPL ALLL Lh 
ALDEN—At Duxbury, James Alden, 88 yrs, 6 
mos. 
BURRILL—At Atlantic, Quincy, Oct. 22, Seth 


Burrill, 61 aati 

BUTTERFIELD—At Tamworth, N.H., Oct. 53, 
Camilla W. Butterfield 

NASON—At Wakefield, N.H., Oct. 22, John 8. 
Nason of Charlestown Mass., 64 yrs. 
WOODWARD—At Melrose, Oct. 23, Elizabeth 
8. Woodward. 
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BOSTON LIVE STO 


, Cattle « 1-4¢ Lower 
Ago—Hog Market 
Demand but Weak in VV: 
at Easy Prices-Herse ° 
Life. 


Shee} 


Stead 


Reported for Mass. | 
Week ending Oct 


Amount of Stock ¢ 

Wattle. Sheep. & 

This week 3,42 

Last week, 3,716 

One year ago, 4,155 22,5 
Horses 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM 


Cattle. Shee} 

fhaine 248 2508 

N. Hampshire $46 655 

Vermont P11 2067 

Massachusettsis0 loo Cal 
oe Total 

OATTLE AND SHEEP By |} 

Cattle. Sheep 

Fitchburg 2421 5425 ke 

Lowell.... 240 2551 B 

B. & A. 308 F¢ 


Total 
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Values on Norther! 
Beef.—Per hundred poun 
hide, tallow and meat exu 
uality, $4 75.5 00; second 
Af@ quality, $3 75 
» rs, $6 W0ab 5 . some 
@3 50 
Working Oxen. 
@100, or much ace 
Cows and Young Calves. 
$8; extra, $40a48; fancy 0 
farrow and dry, $lUa@22 
Stores.—Thin young 
lings, $8 a16, two 
o ds, $20 acu 
Sheep.—Per pound, live wt 
tra, 2% as sheep and lan 
“= 6843 75; lambs 14's 
Fat Hogs.—ler pound, © 
shotes, Wholesaie reta 
ery dressed hogs, + 
Veal Calves.—- i P| 
Hides.—Brighto 
432 4/ 
Calf skins. 
Tallow.—bi 
l@ 
Pelts.—20a3 
Lam! skins, 2 mairy SKI 
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eHh0als 


ording tot 



















ARRIVALS A DIE 
CATTLE. SHEEP 
atertown, 2' ] 


General Live St 
No improvement in price 
is the position at the marké 
The first news Uthat ere eter 
eattle had tallen eff inp 
good starter tor coul try de: 
happeted so, al don hie 
ms a basis [or butchers t 
market wis about steady 
ealves. The market for tat! 
Butchers called the tahcy 
were a tew, 4 c dressed W 
458¢ dressed weight, Mil 
way—not the cows but the 
hac this week to mant | 
little uncer last week's ra 
of sale 





Cattle. Sheep 


Maine. M 
At Watertown 
mpson 
—y Manson 714 H 
Wheeler & i" 
Barns...- 450 W 
At Brighton. G 
OO Vittum 1‘) { 
F W Wormwell 20 rs 
DC Green low 4 Vi 
H B Under 
woud.... 12 8 
WW Hall ( 
& Sons.... 40 Kk 
Biarris x z 
Fellows so 
BG Melutire 
* ' 


J P¥ones.... 16 


Hampshire. Gi 
At Brighton. N 
oy 


° 
Jones - - 
ls 


| , Cotton 
A UC Foss.... 


At Watertown. J 
hd Sargent io 
J M Davis . © J 

16 Mm @ 


T J Courser 
H A Wilcox 21 
Dow & 
Moulton 
CH Hilton 
Geo Harris li 
Ga F Knowles 14 
J C Wilkins 5 S 
Breck & 
Wood.... - 
W F Wallace... 70 12 


15 
1” 


Vermont. 

At Watertown. s 
Carr & 

Williamson 

Pipep & : nas 

Poud 15 15 

GH Sprigg K 

& Co ; Oo J 

W Ricker 

& Son 


LY 


40 250 
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Hogs. Calves 


Maine. 

At Watertown 
Thompson L ( 
& Hanson 28 

At Brighton. l 
OO Vittum 23 
F W Wormwell 
Db C Greenlow 4 
W W Halil ‘ \ 
& Son 
Harris & ; N 
Fellows » 
Melntire & 
Howe ‘ 8 
H M Lowe 25 | 
Libby Bros no ! 


New Hampshire. \ 
At Brighton I 
A F Jones 68 \ 
MS Swain.... 
(A Eas man 
JV Keazer 2 


At Watertown. | 
Ed Sargent 10 2 
‘ T J Courser l 
H A Wilcox.... | 40 
Dow & A 
Moulton 20 BO 
J C Wilkins 20 
Breck & d 
Wood 1 Tb ¢ 
W F Wallace 6 211 & 


Export 1 
Within the week only for 
with live stock, taking « 
sheep, and 58 horses th 
quite as good as a week 
shipments being light rl 
week later. Sales at Live! 
tle lle sinking the offal, at 
11%ec a week earlier. 
Shipments and destinat 
trian for Liverpool, 714 ca 
Beef Co, 100 cattle by J A 
Bostonian for London, 400 
‘ do by Swift Beef Co, 48 ho 
On steamer Sachem for Liv 
sheepby J A Hathaway, 24 
do by J Gould. On steam 
gow, 336 cattle by J J Cor 
Horse B 


The market in nota very 
supply is iight. Buyers s 
about buying later than u 
sonable. At Snow’s Com 
improvement in prices an 
W Davis’ Northampton St 
variety on sale and fair m¢ 
drivers, family horses, ¢| 
range of $604@250, AtL 
ble a moderate demand ai 

IS head on Wednesday at ; 
f same number on Saturday 
hand at lower rates \ 
Stable a good retall trade : 
orses at S120@150; so 
Right. At E Ham & Co’s 
and but few fresh arrival: 
iness horses at $100@160 
Union Yards, 

T 

The top price on wester! 
weight, or 4c lower than 
the West, so goes the m: 
great many instances, es 
does not make so mnch di 
or calves, but we seem tod 
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_ THE HOUSEHOLD. 





SQUIRREL CHATTER. 


Chip-chip-chip-cbur-r-r! 
Good morning, sir! 
If you Wish to see me, 
Come up in this tree. 
I'm at home as you see. 
Here’s my wife, sir! (she’s shy; 
Her name’s Frisky, mine’s Spry.) 
Now, as IL introduce 
You, don’t try any ruse; 
Nor think of the stew 
So nice we'd make you, 
For, you see, we love life and liberty too. 


Chip-chip-chip-chur-r-r! 
Now, we'd much prefer 
That that wicked gun 
You'd aim atthe sun, 
Though it may be less tun 
Than this rare sport to you; 
But now honest and true 
If asquirrel you were, 
And | a hunter, 
Do you think you'd enjoy 
The gunning, my boy? 
Would there beso much fun in a shot or decoy? 


But I mean to remark, 

With my chattering bark, 
That my wife, sir. and I 
Were most happily 
Taking breakfast up high 

On this wide spreading bough 
Where we're picnicking now, 
When you happened this way 
In your ramble to stray; 
For we're up with the sun, 
And have had a good run 
Over fences and treetops, for nuts and for fun. 


And we just sit up—so! 
(On our haunches, you know), 

And hold in each paw 

A nut with no flaw ; 

Then through it we gnaw ; 
And we drink the sweet dew 
That the sunlight shines through ; 

Now don’: talk to me 

Of your coffee and tea, 

Or nice mutton chops; 
Our nerves have no hops, 
And dyspepsia never our junketing stops. 


Chip-chip-chip-cbur-r-r! 

You admire squirrel fur? 
Yes, we think it’s fine; 
Can’t well part with mine, 
for it’s just in my line. 

If youaim with that gun, 

Whisk! to this side 'll run! 
Now, just one word more: 
Your Columbus sailed o’er 
To this world in a ship. 
We just take a chip, 

And spreading for sail 

A tine bushy tail, 

We set out to sea; 

Your Columbus was no better sailor than we. 


Selected. 


THAT WvODCHUCK. 


HUNTINGTON. 





BY FAYE 


The Carter children were enjoying 
their vacation more than any vacation 
thus far in their young lives. <A pleas- 
ant old farmhouse sheltered them by 
night; a large, roomy barn was their re- 
sorton rainy days; whilethe great wide 
out-of-doors was their play ground the 
rest of the time—and never a summer 
had such short nights or so few rainy 
days! They explored the meadows and 
the pastures, sailed their tiny boats on 
the pond, and followed the winding 
brook to its fountain-head, and climbed 
the highest hill in the neighborhood, 
feeling as much exultation as they will 
feelin later years when they scale Mount 
Washington or even Mont Blanc. 

Upon one of their expeditions they 
discovered what they were sure must be 
a woodchuck’s hole. Such a state of 
excitement as they were thrown into! 
Only Tom, Minnie and Sadie were of the 
party; Jamie had gone to the village 
with his uncle, but would join them 
later. 

‘‘We must get that woodchuck !” said 
Tom. 

‘*What’s the good?” asked Minnie. 

‘‘Why, everybody gets a woodchuck 
when they get a chance!” responded 
Tom. 

‘‘But what for—are they good to eat?” 

‘*J guess not; but the skin is good for 
strings—it’s awful tough, and makes 
good strings to tie things with!” 

‘Hump! I should think cords would 
do just as well for us,” persisted Minnie. 

‘«Maybe we could sell the skin. Any- 
way, we've got to get that woodchuck !” 

Then began the discussion of plans. 
Sadie was for digging the animal out— 
she had brought her spade, and she was 
sure it could be done; but after they had 
all taken aturn at the hole they gave 
that plan up as impracticable. Tom 
said: 

‘*We’ll have to smoke him out! 
will wait until Jamie comes, and then 
willtry that plan,” and Tom seated him- 
self on the top railof a neighboring fence 
to wait the arrival of his brother. 

‘You needn’t wait for Jamie,” said 
Minnie. ‘He won’t help.” 

‘*What’s the reason he won’t help?” 


‘«Because he is a Band of Mercy boy, | 


and he will say we ought to let the wood- 
chuck live.” 
‘¢Nonesense! he will be just as ready 


for the fun as the rest of us,” insisted | 


Tom; but, truth to tell, he was not so 
sure in his heart as his words implied. 

Presently Jamie came running across 
the field, and was soon made acquaint- 
ed with the state of affairs. 


‘If you’ll stay here with the girls and | pyerybody, even the man mentally most | 
watch the hole, I'll run back to the) inert, develops when awake a mass of | 


house and get matches, and we’ll soon 
have him out of that!” said Tom. 


‘<] don’t see any sense or funin that,” | 


responded the new-comer. 

Thereupon a lively dispute followed 
—a good-natured dispute, but a dispute, 
nevertheless. The girls went over to 
Jamie’s side of the question, and Tom, 
finding he was to have no supporters, 
abandoned the scheme of smoking the 
woodchuck out of his hole. Then Jamie 
exclaimed: 

‘‘[ almost forgot—cousin Sue is wait- 
ing for us to go after cat-tails; but I 


must take a look at his majesty’s man- | when the store of force in our brain has | 


sion!” and he ran across the field to the 
spot they indicated. 


We 


able to agree, the boys referred the mat- 
ter to their father, who said that they 
might each argue their case, and he 
would decide which had the best of the 
argument. The brother set forth the 
reasons why the animal should forfeit its 
hfe, telling how he injured the clover 
and the cabbage-patch, and how useless 
he was, dwelling upon the value of the 
skin for domestic uses, and the judge 
thought the older son had made out a 
strong case against the prisoner. 
when Daniel took up the cause of the 
poor woodchuck, he made a plea that 
touched the heart of the judge. He said 
that life was God-given, and, except for 
real necessity, man had no right to de- 
prive even a woodchuck of life; and so 
eloquently did he dwell upon 
thought of the right to lite, that in the 
midst of his speech the judge, with tears 
rolling down his cheeks, cried out, 
Zeke! Zeke! let that woodchuck go!’ 
_ ‘I think,’ added cousin Sue, «that 
|Daniel Webster was a Band of Mercy 
boy.” ; 
| Tom was still for a few minutes, then 
| he said, «Cousin Sue, | am glad we did 
| not smoke out the woodchuck.” 
| 





‘ 
| 


“So am 1”, she said. «I think we 
| should put a higher value upon the life 
| of even the inferior animals.”— Humane 
| Journal. 


Sarna 
A NEW BOY AT SCHOOL IN 
CHINA 


Every one knows the absurd charac- 

| ter—to Occidentals—of Chinese formal 
conversation, but every fresh account of 
a first interview with a Chinaman with 

whom etiquette must be observed is a 

new entertainment. A gentleman who 

was for a long time at the head of a school 

in China, which was patromzed by Chi- 

nese, has contributed to an exchange an 


account of the usual interview which | 


took place between him and the father 
/of a boy brought to the school. 


The Chinese gentleman is escorted to | 
the reception room, and both he and the | 


teacher shake their own hands and bow 
profoundly. Then the teacher asks: 
**What is your honorable name?’ 
‘““My mean, insignificant name 
Wong.” Tea and water-pipe are sent 
for and the teacher says: ‘*Please use 
tea.” The Chinaman sips and puffs for 


a quarter of an hour before he says to! 


the teacher: 

‘*What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, insignificant name 
Pott.” 

‘‘What is your honorable kingdom?” 

“The small, petty kingdom from 
which I come is the United States of 
America.” This comes hard, but eti- 
quette requires the teacher to say it. 

*‘How many little stems have you 
sprouted?” This means: ‘‘How old are 
you?” 

‘*[ have vainly spent thirty years.’ 

‘Is the honorable and great man of 
the household living?” 

He is asking after the teacher’s father. 

**The old man is well.” 

‘‘How many precious little ones have 
you?” 

“T have two little dogs.’ 
the teacher’s own children. 

‘‘How many children have you in 
your illustrious institution” 

‘‘T have a hundred little brothers.” 

Then the Chinaman comes to business. 
‘Venerable master,” he says, ‘I have 
brought my little dog here, and worship- 
fully entrust him to your charge.” 

The little fellow, who has been stand- 
ing in the corner of the room, comes 
forward at this, kneels before the teach- 
er, puts his hands on the floor, and 
knocks his head against it. The teacher 


18 


’ 


raises him up and sends him off to school, | 


while arrangements are made for his 
sleeping-room, and so forth. At last 
the Chinese gentleman rises to take his 
leave. 

‘‘T have tormented you exceedingly to- 
day,” he says. 

«‘Oh, no, I have dishonored you!” 


As he goes toward the door he 


keeps saying: ‘‘Lam gone; I am gone.” | 


And etiquette requires the teacher to re- 
peat as long as he is in hearing: ‘‘Go 
slowly, go slowly.” —Exchange. 








THE FUGIT VE IDEAL. 


As some most pure and noble face 
Seen in the thronged and hurrying street 
Sheds o’er the world a sudden grace, 
flying odor sweet, 
Then, »assing, leaves the cheated sense 
Balked with a phantom excellence, 


So on our soul the visions rise 
| Of that fair life we never led ; 
They flash a splendor past our eyes, 
Westart, and they are fled ; 

They pass and leave us with blank gaze, 
Resigned to our ignoble days. 
—William Watson. 


| The Need of Sleep. 





| 
| 
| By far the most important compensa- | 


‘tion for all effects of fatigue is sleep. 


mental effort which he cannot afford 
continuously without suffering. We 
need, therefore, regularly recurring 
periods in which the consumption of 
mental force shall be slower than the 
continuous replacement. The lower 





brain sinks, the more rapid and more 
/complete the recovery. 

The mental vigor of most men is 
/usually maintained at a certain height 
|for the longest time in the forenoon. 
| The evidences of fatigue come on later 
at this time of day than in the evening, 


/ been already considerably drawn upon 
by the whole day’s work. If no recov- 


ceded for the animal’s life. Not being | 


But, | 


this ! 


is | 


These are | 


the degree to which the activity of the | 


THE HOME CORNER. 
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FREE PATTERN. 


BY epoca! orrenqrmene with the BAZAR 
GLOVE-FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. Itis acknowledged ” 
every one that these patterns are the simples 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions accompany each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariabi pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern w 
cost the full price. 
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i° MASS. PLOUGHMAN COUPON. 
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|" Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num- 

| *ber and size of pattern desired, and mail it to * 
“THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
* BOSTON, MASS. 
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6892—Ladies' Fancy Waist with Slashed 
Bolero 
6856—Ladies’ fix Gored Skirt. 





are close-fitting to the elbow, the fulness 
at the top being laid in plaits. The 
wrists are }completed with narrow 
bands of Persian lamb, similar trim- 
‘ming outlining the free edges ofthe col- 
lar, lapels and fronts. The handsome 
and protective collar closing at the neck 
‘stands out with a stylish flare. All 
| plain, mixed or fancy cloakings can be 
‘employed in making this coat, melton, 
|‘ cheviot, tweed, satin-faced cloth, plush, 
velvet, or Astrakhan that imitates baby 
‘lamb being particularly stylish. The 
jacket may be severely plain or a tailor 
‘finish may be used, while Astrakhan, 
Persian lamb or any of the fashionable 
furs will provide suitable decoration 
for more dressy occasions. To make 
this coat for a lady having a thirty-six- 
inch bust measure, it will require three 
and one-half yards of forty-four-inch 
wide material, or two and three-quar- 



































ters yards of regulation cloth, fifty-four 
inches wide. The pattern, No. 6903, 
is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40- 
inch bust measure, and retails for twen- 
ty-five cents. With coupon, ten cents. 
~ 
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6889—Misses’ Yoke Waist. 
6848—Misses’ Six Gored Skirt. 





| 

| All wool plaid in brilliant hues made 
this stylish and attractive dress; velvet, 
‘lace and ribbon supplying the decora- 


the apples in their mouths, the girls 


try to stick them with forks. Another 
amusement with apples is to pare 
them, each person throwing over his 
or her head the paring, which must 
of the future husband or wife. Another 
entertainment is the tumbler test. One 
tumbler is filled with clear water, an- 
other with soapy, and a third with blue 
water, while one tumbler is left empty. 
These are put in a row; a girl is blind- 
folded and led to them, and touches one 
with her forefinger; she who touches 


prosperous man ; who touches the cloudy 
water, a poor and forlorn creature; the 
blue water portends a literary or artistic 
fate, and whv touches the empty tumbler 
will die unmarri2d. The young men 
are put through ihe same test. Another 
well-known rite is for a person to walk 
alone and backwards down the cellar 
stairs, holding a mirror; and over the 
shoulder, in the mirror, will appear, it 
is supposed, the face of his or her in- 
tended. A good way to end such an 
evening is to have story-telling around 
an open wood fire; each person in turn 
is given a lighted fagot, and must tell a 
story, pathetic, humorous, or otherwise, 
while the fagot continues to burn, and 





thrown on the fire. On the supper 
|table, at such an entertainment, the 
| place cards can be heart-shaped, with 
|a little verse written in gilt lettering. 
| In the centre of the table can be a large 
| heart-shaped cake with small presents 
|appropriate to the day for each of the 
[guests these are put into the cake be- 
fore it is frosted, and are each tied with 
|a different colored ribbon; the ends of | 
the ribbons extend to the places, and at | 
| the end of the supper all pull the ribbons 

}at the same time, and bring the gifts to 

light before eating the cake. A good 

‘menu for the supper would be lobster | 
| Newburg with{Graham bread and butter | 
| sandwiches, scalloped oysters with chick- 
en salad and buttered finger rolls, olives, | 
chocolate with whipped cream, ices with | 
|cake, coffee with bonbons, and fancy 
| mottoes. 


| Beginning with this week, as will be | 
|seen by our advertisement in another | 
,column, we offer our subscribers an op- | 
/portunity to obtain one or more cook | 
| books at very reasonable rates. Every 

| book on the list, with afew exceptions, | 


An exquisite model is here given em-| tions. The square yoke is composed of | has been used in my own home, and the 
bracing the latest novelty in bolero jacket | alternate bands of velvet and Point-de- | names of the authors would alone serve | 
and full belted bodice. Glace silk was | Paris insertion, which is arranged over! tg recommend them to any one in need | 


selected for the costume. 


deep red or rather ‘‘beet root”—a color 
very much in evidence for the coming 
season. The handsome bolero ot velvet, 
in*the same rich tone, cut in deep slashes 
reveals glimpses of the bright hued silk 
beneath. 
the sleeves are a continuation of the jacket 


which is outlined on its free edges with | 


applique and narrow edging of cream 
lace. The waist is provided with glove- 
fitted linings closing through the centre 
front over which the pretty fulness is 
arranged by well regulated gathers at 
neck and waist line. 
the usual depth in front, encircles the 
waist, but gradually widens toward the 
centre back, where it closes between 
tucked shirred edges and extends above 
the waist line. 
pletes the neck, concealed by a crush 


stock of silk with a flaring collar of vel-| 


vet above. The sleeves in the latest 
gigot style are comfortably and stylish- 
ly full. gathers at the top being draped 
at the shoulder, and dainty cuffs of vel- 
vet completing the wrists. The skirt, 
with six gores, is shaped in latest style 
and is of moderate fulness, smooth-fit- 
ting at the top, but widening percept- 
ibly toward the lower edge where two 
bias folds of silk and narrow lace edg- 
ing form the decoration. Elaborately 
trimmed the gown may be worn at a 
dinner, informal luncheon or tea, while 
developed in more subdued colors and 
less expensive fabrics it will be equally 
as appropriate for a street toilette. 

To make this basque for a lady having 


a thirty-six-inch bust measure, two and | 
forty-four | 


|one-half vards of material 
inches wide are required, together with 


‘one and seven-eighths yards of velvet. 
The | 


|skirt requires five and one-half yards | 


'for the bolero, collar and cuffs. 


of the same material for a twenty-six- | 


inch waist measure. The waist pattern, 
No. 6892, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure, and retails 
for twenty-five cents. The skirt pattern, 
No. 6856, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
(28 and 30-inch waist measure, and re- 
‘tails for thirty cents. Each pattern with 
coupon, ten cents. 





| 
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| 6903—Ladies’ Double-Breasted Coat, 








A decidedly swell coat is here shown 
| of Havana brown Melton, decorated with 
Persian lamb. The stylish top garment 


Taking off his hat he made a low bow, | ery by sleep is enjoyed, or it is imper-| is of fashionable length, the lining of 


saying, *‘Good morning, Mr. Wood- 
chuck! Why don’t you ask me to walk 
in? Don’t you know that I have saved 
your life, and can’t you show a little 
gratitude?” But as Mr. Woodchuck did 
not respond to the friendly overtures, 
Jamie joined the others, and they were 
soon telling aunt Mary about the wood- 
chuck, and Tom was inclined to be 
vexed ut the others because they would 
not fall in with his plan. 

‘Don’t you think it would have been 
good fun, Cousin Sue?” — 

‘*You boys make me think of a story 
that is told of Daniel Webster, and his 
brother,” said cousin Sue. 

“Will you tell us the story?” asked 
Minnie. 

‘<It is something like this: The broth- 
er had caught a woodchuck and was in- 
tending to kill it, when Daniel inter- 


|fect, the consequences will invariably 
/make themselves evident the next day 
'in a depression of mental vigor as well 
-as in arise in the personal susceptibil- 
ity tofatigue. The rapidity with which 
one of the persons I experimented upon 
could perform his tasks in addition sank 
about a third after a night journey by 
railway with insufficient sleep. An- 
other experimenter could detect the 
effects of keeping himself awake all 
night in a gradual decrease of vigor 
lasting through four days. This obser- 
vation was all the more surprising, be- 
cause the subject was not conscious of 
the long duration of the disturbance, 
and was first made aware of it accident- 
ally by the results of continued meas- 
urements on the causes of the mani- 
festations of fatigue. — Popular Science 


/emerald green and blue changeable silk 
| givinga ‘‘chic” finish to the inside. The 
imported walking hat of golden brown 
| felt with black satin band and paradise 
aigrette is a pleasing accompaniment 
to this very desirable coat. The loose 
fitting fronts lap widely, the right front 
extending on the left in double-breasted 


‘style and closing invisibly with a fly. 


'The upper right front is reversed to 


form a broad pointed lapel from the 
closing at the neck. The close-fitting 
back is adjusted by the usual centre, 
side, back and under-arm seams that 
extend well below the waist line, thus 
rendering the trim long waisted effect 
now so stylish. Below this point, deep 
underlying box-plaits are laid after the 
prevailing fashion, providing a decided 
stylish and new effect. The stylish gi- 








Monthly. 


got sleeves shaped with single seams 


The fanciful tabs falling over | 


A crusu belt, of | 


A standing collar com- | 


: The ground | a fitted lining and closes invisibly at the | of a reliable work of this kind. 
is of vivid green showing stripes of|centre-back. The fu'l front portion of | shall add to the list from time to time, 


| the waist is gathered at the upper edges 
to form tuck-shirring which are ar- 
| ranged on the lower edges of the yoke. 
The back has the fullness drawn close to 


the centre at the waist line while the) 


front falls in pretty blouse effect, so 
very becoming to youthful figures. A 
deep girdle or sash that is stylishly 
bowed in the centre-back encircles the 
waist. 
ribbon and lace edging finishes the neck. 
Full short puffs of plaid are mounted 





We| 


and we feel sure our readers will be glad 
| to avail themselves of this offer. Any | 
of these books will make a very desira- | 
_ ble Christmas present for the housekeep- 
ers, and our special offer at the bottom | 
| of the advertisement makes it possible to | 
| obtain these books without cost, by the | 
| expenditure of a little time and effort. 


A standing collar with stock of | 


Mrs. Rorer said in one of her lectures 


/at the Food Fai> that the true cook was | 


over the close-fitting sleeves of velvet, not dependent upon recipes, but was_ 


lace insertion and edging. The stylish 
skirt, smooth-fitting at the top, across 
the front and sides, may be gathered at 
the back or laid in box-plaits, as pre- 
'ferred. Silk and wool novelties, mo- 
hair, canvas cloth, camel’s hair, Fayetta, 
serge and etamine are among the mate- 
rials that may be employed in making, 
in conjunction with velvet, silk or plain 
material in a contrasting color. To 
make this waist for a miss fourteen 
years of age oneand seven-eighths yards 
of forty-fuur inch wide material is re- 
quired, and to make the skirt it will re- 
quire three and one-half yards of the 
same width material. The waist pat- 


tern, No. 6889, is cut in sizes for misses | 


ten, twelve, fourteen and sixteen years 
of age. The skirt pattern, No. 6848, is 
cut in sizes for misses ten, twelve, four- 
teen and sixteen years. The waist pat- 
tern retails for twenty-five cents, and 
skirt pattern for thirty cents. Each 
pattern; with coupon, ten cents. 

A great many round hats with rather 
low crowns are worn, says the New 
York Ledger. The felt in these shapes 
serves merely as a basis for the arrange- 
/ment of trimmings more or less elabor- 
,ate. An untrimmed hat is made of 
broadcloth. The brim is of plaited 
strips of the cloth; the crown is in Tam 
O'Shanter fashion. This is to be 
trimmed with a scarf, a few roses and 
)an aigret or a bunch of ostrich plumes. 
A dressy hat of felt has a brim made of 
gimp. Tbe crown is Tam O’Shanter 
shape and is edged with gimp. The 
| trimming for this is a silk scarf anda 
| number of quills. 

An Enghsh walking-hat of felt has 
the brim bound with velvet. The trim- 
ming isa large bow of velvet witha 
gold Suckle. Bird-of-Paradise feathers 
finish theside. A velvet hat has a 
crown of one shade and the brim of 
another. The upper and lower edges 
of the brim are finished with flat folds 
of scarlet velvet, the black of the crown 
showing between the bands in a narrow 
fold. Rosettes are made of velvet 
ribbon. These are mounted on wires 
and have a black middle like a flower. 
| They remind one of Black-eyed Susans 
|in shape and general effect. 

There are many pretty ornaments that 
one can make for millinery with but 
little material and at a trifling expense. 
Some strong wire, a few rose centers 
and a box of artificial flowers will 
| furnish material out of which one may 
evolve some exceedingly pretty things. 
jA very handsome trimming is made 
from irridescent velvet and feathers. 
The velvet is cut in the shape of long 
petals, not unlike those on the field 
daisies, but very much larger. These 
are provided with a little tip or stem, 
and are set around one of the rose 
centers and securely fastened by wind- 
‘ing the little stems with thread. Then 
the petals are curved backward by draw- 
ing them over a knife very much as one 
curls ostrich plumes. 





The conventional entertainment for a 
Hallowe’en party includes all the well- 
known rites appropriate to the occasion, 
says the Harper’s Bazar. Among these 
is bobbiag for apples floating in a tub 
filled with water, one for the young 
men and another for the girls; quota- 
tions fortelling amusing destinies are 
writen on small slips of paper, and one 
of these put into each apple. The young 
men duck their heads and try to catch 





after the prevaling fashion, and are com- thoroughly conversant with the first. 
pleted at the wrists with decorations of | principles of cookery, and thus able to | 
/make her own cumbinations. 


portions should always be carefully 





The pro- 





kept, and tiere should be as much ac- | 


curacy in the measurement of ingredients | 
}as in achemical laboratory. 
itrated by making a white sauce, the | 
| foundation principle being the same for | 


She illus- | 


all sauces, the ingredients only being | 
changed. The foundation rule for every 
sauce is a rounding tablespoonful of 
flour and a rounding tablespoonful of 
butter to a half pint of liquid, witha 
seasoning of from a quarter to a half 
teaspoonful of salt according to taste. 
In sea-oning with pepper, she recom- 








mended the use of the small red pepper, 





| self, as the pepper on the market was so | 
generally adulterated. 

In making the sauce, the butter and 
flour are put together in the saucepan 
and allowed to heat until they blend, | 





THE BLUES. | 





& Graphic Description of the 
Dreadful Feeling. 





What Is Meant by TL.in Fexm of Acute 
Misery—Where ‘Doctors 
Make Mistakes. 


When a cheerful, brave, light-hearted | 
woman is suddenly plunged into that | 
perfection of misery, the BLUES, it isa 
sad picture. 

It is usually this way :— 

She has been feeling “ out of sorta” 
forsome time; head 
has ached, and 
back also; has _) 
slept poorly; 







beat very 
fast; then that bearing-down feeling. 
Her doctor says, “cheer up, you have 
dyspepsia; you'll be all right soon.” 

But she doesn’t get “all right.” She 
grows worse day by day, till all at once 
she realizes that a distressing female 
complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She has lost faith in him; hope van- 
ishes; then comes the brooding, mor- 
bid, melancholy, everlasting BLUEs. 
Her doctor, if he knew, should have 
told her and cured her, but hedid not, 
and she was allowed to suffer. By 
chance she came across one of Mra, 
Pinkham’s books, and in it she found 
her very symptoms described and an 
explanation of what they meant. Then 
sho wrote to Mra, Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice, feeling that she was 
Spool La — to & woman. 

y ollowed, and vigorous 
health returned. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound instantly asserts ite curative 
powers in all those peculiar ailments 
of women. It has been the standby 
> intelligent American women for 
wenty years, and the story reci 
shove te tn tun eugene of Ine 
dreds of women, whose letters of 
gratitude are to be found on file in 
Mrs. Pinkham’s library. 








the clear water will wed a charming and | 


when the flame is extinguished it is | 








but not cook or sizzle, as cooking the 
butter changes its nature and robs it of 
its digestibility. When blended, add the 
milk, cold or hot, as best suits the con- 
venience, and stir till it reaches the boil- 
ing point, then remove from the fire, as 
too long cooking causes a separation of 
the fat. Tomato sauce is made by sub- 
stituting stewed and strained tomatoes, 
Bechamel by using half stock and half | 
milk, and so on, the foundation prin- | 
ciple being the same. | 


| 





Mrs. Rorer has been much criticised 
because in former lectures and in her 
writing she has said considerable 
against the free use of the potato as 
food. She said the other day that she 
was not a potato prohibitionist and 
believed in the potato when used in its 
proper place. Inher opinion, however, 
the comparatively small amount of 
nourishment in it was obtained at too 

















BOOKS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 





Every housekeeper needs at least one thoroughly reliable cook | 
this reason, we have made arrangements to furnish our rea: 
following cook books, which are the best obtainable, at yery 


rates. 


This offer is open to both old and new subscribers. 
column gives the regular publishers’ price of the book. 
umn gives the price at which we furnish the book with th 


year’s subscription to the PLouGHMAN added. 








r 


Io any one sending us a_new_ subscriber, with 32.00 in advance for 
we will make a cash discount of fifty cents on any of the above books. 
For a new six months’ subscriber, we will make 2a discount of 25 cents. 


By Helen Campbell. 
Easrest Way IN HouseKEEPING 
AND COOKING. 
In ForeiGn Kircuens. 
By Chas. H. King. 
CAKES, CAKE DECORATIONS AND 
DESSERTS. . . 
By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. 


Boston Cook Book. 
CARVING AND SERVING. 
By Maria Parloa. 
KITCHEN COMPANION. . ‘ 
New Cook Book AND MARKET- 
ING GUIDE. ; 
YounG HouseKEEPER. 
By Hester M. Poole. 
Fruits AND How To UsE 
THEM. . : ‘a 
By Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer. 
Cook Book. . : ; 
CANNING AND PRESERVING. (Cloth) 
“ec 


ee a 


(Paper) 
Hor WEATHER DisHEs.(Cloth) 
és ‘¢ (Paper) 
Home Canpy MAKING. (Cloth) 
ss és “é (Paper) 
CoLontiaAL REcIPEs. 
How to Use A CHAFING DisuH. 
FIrtTEEN New Ways FOR Oys- 
TERS. ; 


sé 





SANDWICHES. 
DAINTIES. 


TWENTY Quick Sours. | 





+e SPECIAL. 
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or grinding the peppercorns for one’s! 4%, 
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Wipestme CLARK 22 
>: RIDPATH-LLD- 


With Sketches, Portraits and Diagrams. 


with nearly 800 pages. 
wide, and 2 1-2 inches in thickness. 


the Struggle for 


ment of the Nation; 


The 


nt 


A HISTORY, 


John Clark Ridpath, LO, 


AUTHOR OF THE 
“HISTORY OF THE WORLD,” ETC., ETC 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


A 


Weight, 6 pounds; 10 1-4 inches long, 7 1-2 inches 
most 
POPULAR History of the United States of America from the Aboriginal 
Times to the Present Day, embracing: An account of the Aborigines; 
Norsemen in the New World; the Discoveries of the Spaniards, English 
and French; the Planting of Settlements; the Growth of the Colonies; 
Liberty in the Revolution; 

Union, down to the Inauguration of President 
the Civil War. Magnificently illustrated, and nu- 
merous engravings describing the growth and development of the nation 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ IT. 


NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE BEEN PUBLISHED a book so rich in histor 
ical incident, so instructive in its method of presentation, and so brillian 
and fascinating in its narrative; and NEVER has there been a time when 


‘Slaps. 


i 
i 
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} 
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‘ 


Handsome Octavo Volume 


COMPLETE and ‘he most 


Establishment of the 
the Develop- 


the 
Harrison: 


it was so necessary that an American citizen should look back and trace 
the progress of his country, from its early, humble beginnings to its pres- 


ent proud position among the foremost nations of the globe. 
book must be seen and read to be properly anpreciated. 
prove the opportunity to secure a copy will Lb. convinced that the many 
encomiums so freely bestowed upon it are fully merited. m 

The very many beautiful illustrations, made especially for thi 
constitute one of its chief attractions. 


But the 


All who im- 


_ } 


— 
s work, 


There are, likewise, a large nuin- 


ber of portraits of the leading men of the country, from William Penn 


down to President Harrison. 
most important features. 


THIS HISTORY IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS CONCISENESS. 


These illustrations are one of its best and 


In this respect 


it has an advantage over Bancrort’s, or any of the oTHER large histories 


of the United States. 


The style of the author is at the same time both 


plain and fascinating. In this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. 


No subject is overlooked. 


Just enough is said upon each topic, and all 


is presented in such a clear and brilliant manner that the attention and 
interest of the reader are constantly assured. 


This great History has received the most emphatic indorsement from 
Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse Uni- 


the best educated men in the land. 
Cornell University; Prof. Churehill, of 


versity; ex-President White, of 


Oberlin College; Prof. H. 8. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Indiana; 
Edwards, of McKendree College; Dr. ‘ 
cate,” and many others of the same class— have g! 
which they speak in the highest terms of this work 
the most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, 
the best American History ever published.‘ *” 


Buckley, editor of “Christian 


~——— 
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Prof. 
Advyo- 
ven testimonials, in 
as the most concise, 
and, on the whole, 
tur Se 


#2 
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No Single Book ever contained such an Amount of Valuable Information 


EVER ISSUED. 





BOOK 
BINDING 


THE BEST 


| 


Printed on paper made expressly 


INFORMATION 


| 


for the 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


book, and bound In an 


attractive style, with black, gray and sil 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. | 


ver sides and back. ¥ 


Price, including One Year’s subscription to the 
'|Ploughman, $3.75. 


This does not include postage or express charges on boon. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A eream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


THE HORSE. 
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—J. Malcolm Forbes of Boston has 
purchased of John Farris of Lexington 
the two-year old bay cold, Miscreant, 
by May King, dam by Indianapolis. 
Mr. Forbes has also purchased of W. H. 
Lewis of Woodlake, N. Y., a yearling 
filly by Norval, 2.14 3-4, dam by Bel- 
mont. The prices paid are private. 


— Waldo F. Pierce of Boston has pur- 
chased of Augustus Leisy of Peoria, the 
noted sire Patronage, sire of Alix, 2.03 
3-4. Patronage is a full brother to 
Patron, 2.14 1-4, and Prodigal, 2.16, 
being sired by Pancoast, 2.21 3-4, and 
out of a mare by Cuyler. Patronage 
will be sent to New England at once. 





WEIGHT WANTED. 

Have had horses weighing from nine 
hundred to fourteen hundred pounds, 
and the team I now have, weighing 
twenty-seven hundred, is the best team 
for farm work. It does not take any 
more grain for them to do my farm work 
than it did for the little ones. It takes 
a little more hay, but the profit is in 
favor of the large ones. They are not 
always loaded as small ones are, and 
when it comes to hauling a breaking-up 
plow, spring-tooth harrow, or mowing 
machine with a six-foot cutter bar, you 
can do it without pushing much. We 


think that a driving horse never ought| crumbs will absorb too much of the) 


to weigh less than eleven hundred 
pounds.—W. H. Snow. 


BETTER FARM STOCK. 
There has been a system of 
breeding established since I was a boy 


horse 


which has brought the animal froma; ywohy4ex Toast—Scald one pint milk in| 
to two and one-| 


three-minute down 
fourth, a wonderful change in a man’s 
life-time. But the farm horses do not 
walk a bit faster thar when I wasa 
boy. We need a thorough system in 
regard to breeding horses for farm work. 
A team of sound nerve horses ten hun- 
dred weight is large enough for me for 
all around farming, and I think it is 
just as profitable to raise them now as 
ever, fodder is so cheap. If the num- 
berless, worthless horses could be got 
out of the way by bullet or breeding, it 
would be a good thing for all, even the 
jockeys themselves.—Geo. N. Holland. 


CARE OF FARM HORSES. 

The shoeing vf farm horses should re- 
ceive more attention than it gets—many 
blacksmiths are ruining the feet of our 
horses by rasping off great portions of 
the outer crust, and cutting out too much 
of the sole. These are points which 
should be let alone. Let him cut down 
the heels well, so as to promote expan- 
sion of the foot, and drive as few nails 
as possible into the frog. Too little 
shoeing may be bad, but too much shoe- 
ing is infinitely worse. 

The feeding and watering of horses 
should also receive the most constant at- 
tention. Watering should be done be- 


fore feeding always, and never after) 


feeding. The most suitable water is 
from a running stream or reservoir, and 
rain water is also good, but well water 
should be used only after it has been 
subjected to the sun and air, and become 


oxidized. 
In feeding a horse it is well to remem- 


ber that his stomach is extremely small 
in comparison with that of a cow, and, 
consequently, it is essential that he be 
fed regularly, and not too much at one 
time. The food ought to be nutritious 
and concentrated, especially when the 
horse has heavy work to do. 

One word about stabling. Horses 
are social beings, and like to see each 
other. Where box stalls are used (and 
they are infinitely preferable to close 
stalls) they should not be shut off from 
each other—an iron grating between 
the stalls being much better than boards 
or planks, even in the case of stallions. 
Ventilation in a stable is of primary im- 
portance and most essential to the heaith 
of the stock, but care must be taken 
that between the ingress and egress of 
air the horse does not stand in a draft, 
or he may contract rheumatism or other 
affections that would prove injurious to 
his health. The drainage of stables 
ought also to be seen to, many bad ef- 
fects resulting from choked-up drains, 
which generate gases of the most deadly 
poison.—Farming. 





Don't you believe that German Peat Moss is 
au sconomical and healthy horse bedding? Ask 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 


The proposed North River Bridge, in 
New York, will be the largest ever con- 
structed. 


Boston Cooking School, 


All ingredients mentioned in the follow- 
ing recipes are measured level. 


The demonstration lessons at the Bos- 
ton Cooking School, Miss Farmer, prin- 
cipal, opened with an unusually large 
attendance for the first lesson. The 
School is rapidly growing in prestige 
and popularity as is evident in all de- 
partments. The program of the fall 
course of lectures given below is a thor- 
oughly practical one, its especial charac- 
teristics being simplicity and economy. 
As oysters are now in season, several 
methods of cooking them were included 
in the lesson. They may be eaten with- 
out harm any month of the year, if fresh, 
but during the breeding season, in the 
summer months, they are flabby and 
not so palatable. 

The program for Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 28, included Oyster Stew, 
Oyster Toast, Milk Toast, Scalloped 
Oysters, Cannelon of Beef, Brown 
Mushroom Sauce, Curled Celery, Cara- 
mel Custard with Caramel Sauce and 
Gingerbread. 

Oyster Stew. — Clean one quart of 
oysters by pouring over them three- 
fourths cupful cold water. Pick over 


oysters, carefully removing all shell, 
reserve liquor, and heat the latter to the 
boiling point. Strain, add oysters, and 
cook until the oysters are plump and the 
edges curl, watching carefully to see that 
they do not overcook. Remove oysters 
with skimmer, and put in tureen with 
one-fourth cupful butter, one half table- 
spoonful salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper. Add oyster liquor strained a 


CurLep CeLery.—Cut thick stalks of 
celery in two-inch pieces. With a sharp 
knife, beginning at the outside of the 


stalks, make five cuts parallel with each 
other, extending one-third the length of 
the pieces. Make six cuts at right angles 
to the cuts already made. Put the 
pieces in cold or ice water, adding & 
slice of lemon, and let stand over night 
or for several hours, when they will cir! 
back and the celery will be found very 
crisp. Both ends of the celery may be 
curled if one cares to take the trouble. 
CARAMEL Custarp.—Scald four cup- 
fuls of milk and add very cautiously 
one-half cupful caramelized sugar, car- 
amelizing the sugar as directed in Cara- 
mel Sauce. As soon as the sugar is 
meited, pour the hot mixture slowly on 
to five eggs, slightly beaten, then add 
one-lialf teaspoonful salt and one tea- 
spoonful vanilla. Strain into a buttered 
mould, set in a pan of hot water on a 
trivet and bake in a slow oven until 


THE GRANGE. 











Stoughton Grange 

Is growing in numbers, influence, and 
interest in, the work of the order. 
Several propositions for membership 
were received at the meeting of October 
26. The pa feature of the evening 
was the address by State Lecturer 
Stockwell upon ‘Unequal Taxation.” 
He gave his ideas upon the subject 
briefly and clearly, and with his ready 
answers to questions showered upon 
him, proved himself still more interest- 
ing and convincing. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously extended him. At 
the next meeting, November 9, the ‘‘un- 
married members” have charge and are 
| planning an interesting program. 








THE WORLD OVER. 





firm. When cold, turn from the mould 
and serve with the sauce below. That 
at the Cooking School was baked in a} 
melon mould and looked very pretty. 
Four eggs to a quart of milk is the usual 
allowance for custards served in cups, 
but if desired firm enough to turn from 
the mould unbroken, from five to six 


—Canada will begin a tariff investigation 
soon. 

—Hawaiian sugar is being shipped to 
Boston. 

—Canada has 755 savings banks against 
213 in 1869. 





eggs will be required. 
ful sugar into a saucepan, and stir until 


add one-half cupful boiling water cau-| 
tiously, and let simmer ten minutes. 
water must be added until the sugar has | 
been melted, as the object is to drive off 
the moisture. It forms into lumps, 
which look like tapioca, then begins to) 
color, and finally melts. 

GINGERBREAD.—Add one cupful mo- | 


lasses to one cupful sour milk. Mix and | 





second time and one quart scalded milk. 
Serve with cyster crackers, or pieces of 
toast. 


except that it is thickened. 
Raw oysters are digested in a little less 
than three hours but cooked in a stew 


sons suffering with diabetes. 

Oyster Toast—Clean one pint large, 
se.ected oysters, and dry between 
towels; dip in melted butter, then in 
seasoned cracker crumbs, and broil over 
a clear fire until the oysters are plump 
and the juices begin to flow. Serve on 
small pieces of milk toast, and sprinkle 
with finely chopped celery. Garnish 
with curled celery. Unless the oysters, 





are first dried on the towel, the cracker 
moisture. Set the cup of melted butter 
_in hot water while dipping the oysters 
|to keep it from cooling too rapidly. 
| Take the oysters up by the tough muscle 
| SO as not to pierce the oyster, and use a 
| silver fork on account of the phosphorus 
| in the oyster. 


the double boiler; thicken with one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of bread flour 
diluted with enough cold water to pour 
easily. Cook twenty minutes, then add 
one-half teaspoonful salt and two table- 
spoonfuls butter in small pieces. Dip 
thin squares of bread toasted until crisp | 


serving dish, and pour remaining sauce 
over all. The salt is added at the last 
as it is liable to precipitate the casein in 
the milk and cause a separation, especial- 
ly if the milk is not fresh. The long 
cooking insures the thorough cooking of 
the starch. 

ScaLLopep Oysters— Wash one pint 
oysters, as directed in recipe for the 
stew. Mix one cupful cracker crumbs 
and one-half cupful stale bread crumbs, 
then stir in one-half cupfal melted but- 


through in same; when soft, remove to; pin 


| flour, two teaspoonfuls ginger, oné half | 


fourths teaspoonfuls sifted soda; com- 
bine the mixtures, add one-fourth cupful | 
melted shortening and beat vigorously. | 


'oven, as molasses cakes are liable to 
|burn. Any kind of shortening may be 
used, clarified chicken fat being utilized | 
at the Cooking School in the lesson. The | 
soda is here added to the dry ingredients, 
thus preventing waste. Butter the bak- | 
ing-pan first with clarified butter, then, 
dust over with flour, shaking off all 
loose flour. Put the gingerbread into 
the pan so that it comes well up in the 
corners and on the sides, as it rises most 
|in the centre in baking. 

| Thenext lesson will be given Wednes- | 
| day morning, Nov. 4, beginning at ten 
o’clock, in the rooms of the School, 174 | 
Tremont street. Single admissions, fif- | 


ty cents. 





Tickets for the course, five| 
/dollars with reserved seat. 


NOVEMBER 4.—BREAD AND SALADS— Water | 
Bread, Milk Bread, Graham Bread, Potato 
Salad, Sweetbread and Cucumber Salad, Coffee. | 

NOVEMBER 11.— Roast Turkey, Stuffed Po- | 
tatoes, Cranberry Sauce, Mushroom and Oyster 
Timbales, French Fruit Pudding, Sterling Sauce 

NOVEMBER 18.—PASTRY AND Pres — Pain 
Paste, Puff Paste, Chicken Pie, Oyster Patties, 
Mince Pie, Cafe Mousse. 

DECEMBER 2. — Lessons with the Chafing 


DECEMBER 9.— Brown Soup Stock, Egg 
Balls, Noodles, Broiled Rump Steak, Lyonnaise 
Potatoes, Breakfast Muffins, Caramel Charlotte 
Russe, Lady Fingers. 

DECEMBER 16.—Roast Goose, Apple Sauce. 
Chestnut Puree, Devilled Uysters, Nesselrode 
Pudding, English Plum Pudding,Brandy Sauce, 

DECEMBER 30.—Bolled Mutton, Caper Sauce, 
Mashed Potatoes, Tomato Fritters, Turkish 
Pilaf, Cheese Souffle, Cerealine Pudding. 


JANUARY 6.—BREAKFAST DisnEes—Broiled 


—Formosa is being devastated by the 


CARAMEL Savuce.—Put one-half cup-| Japanese. 


—An experimental coaling station has 


melted and of a light brown color, then been established at Honolulu. 


—It is reported that Maceo, the Cuban 


No | eader, has crossed Weyler’s trocha. 


—Li Hung Chang has been appointed 
Chinese minister of foreign affairs. 

—The official statement shows a con- 
siderable increase in Canada’s public debt. 


—Railroads in India have been forced 
to reduce rates on account of the wheat 


sift two and one-third cupfuls pastry | qrought. 


—The supply of tea in China and Japan 


Oyster soup is made in the same way | teaspoonful salt and one and three-| ;, said to be small, and prices are higher 


in this country. 
—The Malay Peninsula is said to offera 


will require three hours and a half.| Pour into a buttered shallow pan, and | good field for the introduction of Ameri- 
Oysters should never be eaten by per-| bake twenty-five minutes in a moderate | can machinery. 


—Railway traffic in Peru has been in- 
terrupted by damages to roadbeds, caused 
by an earthquake shock. 

—(uarantine has been completely with- 
drawn against Egypt, an indication that 
the cholera has finally been stamped out. 


—George Viris, who confesses to have 
killed a man in Greece, has been allowed 
to go free because there is no extradition 
treaty between the United States and that 
country. 

—The civil and religious ceremonies 
uniting in marriage Prince Victor Em- 
manuel, Prince of Naples, and Crown 
Prince of Italy, to Princess Helene, third 
daughter of Prince Nicholas I., ruler of 
Montenezro, were performed last Satur- 
day. 

—The Russian wheat crop is certainly 
smaller than thas of 1895, but there has 
not failed to be a material surplus for ex- 
portation. ‘The chief difficulty is a scar- 
city of tonnage, which in less than three 
months has trebled freights from the 
Black Sea. 

—Coneul Eckford, at Kingston, Jamaica 
writes to the state dep irtment that the Ja- 
maican authorities, upon the report of an 
expert on cattle disease, have issued an 
order prohibiting the importation unti; 
further notice of cattle and animals from 
the United States, Central and South 
America, the Leeward islands, South 
Africa and Australia. 


~ 





Sausages, Fried Apples, Hominy Mush, Fried 
Hominy, Fadges, Eggs a la Buckingham, Ome- 
let. 

JANUARY 13.—Haricot of Mutton with Dump- 





ter. Putathin layer in the bottom of 
a shallow baking-dish buttered with 
clarified butter, cover with oysters, 
using half the quantity, add two table- 
spoonfuls oyster liquor, one tablespoon- 
ful milk or cream, and sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and a slight grating of nut- 
meg or a few grains of mace. Repeat, 


crumbs. Bake thirty minutes in a hot 
oven. If part bread is used, the result 
will be lighter than if all cracker crumbs 
are substituted. As the cracker crumbs 
absorb more moisture, allowance for 
this fact must be made in the quantity 
should the bread crumbs be omitted. 
Baker’s bread was used, being lighter 
and drier than home-made bread. The 
loaf may be cut in two, and the soft 
bread scooped from the centre, then the 
remainder grated close to the crust. 
None of the crust, however, should be 
used for this purpose. Pack the crumbs 
in the cup in measuring. Less butter can 
be used if this quantity seems to make 
the oysters too rich, and the nutmeg and 
mace ,can be omitted if not liked. It 
is better to have only two layers of the 
oysters, as they will cook more evenly. 


CANNELON OF Brer.— Chop finely 
two pounds of lean beef, cut from the 
lower part of the round, add the grated 


rind of half a lemon, one tablespoonful 
finely chopped parsley, one-half tea- 
spoonful onion juice, a few gratings 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful white pepper, one egg shght- 
ly beaten, and two tablespoonfuls melted 
butter. Shape in a roll, wrap in buttsred 
paper, place on a rack in dripping-pan 
and bake thirty minutes, basting with 
one-fourth cupful butter melted in one 
cupful boiling water, basting once be- 
fore putting in the oven. The onion 
juice is obtained by cutting a slice from 
the root end of the onion, pushing back 
the skin, an’ extracting the juice by 
means of a grater, using a rotary mo- 
tion. This is a good way to serve a 
cheap cut of beef. 


Brown Musuroom Sauce--Cook one- 
half slice onion in two tablespoon- 


fuls butter until slightly browned; re- 
move the onion, and stir until butter is 
well browned; add two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful pepper, and continue stir- 
ring until butter and flour are browned, 
then add gradually one cupful brown 
stock. Add one-fourth can mushrooms 
cut in quarters. More flour is necessary 
in this sauce than usual, as some of 
the thickening property of the flour is 
destroyed in the browning: Serve with 


and cover the top with the remaining | 


lings, Fish Balls, Waffles, Chicken Croquettes, 
Vegetable Salad, Snow Balls. 
JANUARY 20.—Cake and Frosting. 
JANUARY 27.—LapDIEs’ LUNCHEON— Bouil- 
ion, Broiled Boned Smelts, Sauce Tyroliehne, 
| Supreme of Chicken, Fillet of Beef, Horserad- 








| Teaching the Boys to Swim. 


I was riding along a mountain stream 
in eastern Kentucky when I saw a man 
throw three boys, one after the other, 
into the water from rather a steep bank. 





ish Sauce, Pistachio Bisque, Claret Sauce. 








| THE LAST WEEK. 

With the close of the presidential con- 
test comes also the end of the World’s 
Food Fair, which closes on Saturday, 
November 7, all reports of a longer con- 
tinuance being without foundation. The 
grand musical concerts will be continued 
to the end, the John Boyle O'Reilly Band | 
playing in Grand Hall, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and the Naval Brigade 
Band the remainder of the week, while 
the Fadettes will render their choicest 
selections every afternoon and evening in 
Exhibition Hall. The four hundred spoons 
and countless souvenirs and samples will 
be given away as usual. On Tuesday 
evening the fair will keep open till mid- 
night, and by special arrangement with 
the Boston Journal the latest and most 
complete election returns will be received. 
Seated in the spacious galleries, with fine 
music to while away the time between the 
receipt of telegrams, this is the place to 
learn the latest news of the great contest. 
‘The last week of the Fair will be the most 
notable in the history of exhibitions. 





SICK HEADACHE RELIEVED. 

BRIGHTON, Mass., Oct. 4, 1896.—“I cannot 
speak too highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
I have found to be worth double its price. I 
have also been much pleased with Hood’s Pills, 
and they have given me relief from headache, 
and I always use them in my family.”—W™m. 
Humpnurys, Taylor street. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is the one trne blood 
purifier prominent in the public eye today. 








The Detection of Frauds, 


An ingenious method for photograph- 
ing persons and keeping them in ignor- 
ance of the fact is practised in the bank 
of France. The bank has a hidden stu- 
dio in a gallery behind the cashier’s desk, 
so that at a signal from one of the bank 
employes any suspected customer will 
instantly have his picture taken without 
his own knowledge. The camera has 
also become very usefal in the detection 
of frauds, a word or figure that to the 
eye seemed completely erased being 
produced in photographs of the docu- 


The little fellows swam to the other 
|shore as though they were adapted to 
| the water by nature. 

‘*Pretty good swimmers,” [ remarked. 

‘*Yaas; I allus said a boy that couldn’t 
swim wa’n’t no ’count,” answered the 
mountaineer. ‘I jess throw my boys 
jn an’ make ’em swim soon’s they git 
big enough.” 

‘“‘But what if they can’t swim out?’ 
I suggested. ‘‘The bank is pretty high 
for you to get to them in time.” 

‘*Yaas, that’s so. But I’ve hed nine 
an’ they all l’arned all right, ’ceptin’ 
two.” 

‘*What became of them ?”’ 

‘Oh, they never comed up arter I 
throwed ’em in.”—Washington Star. 





—An experienced oculist says that a 
great many people injure their eyesight 
by not keeping their glasses bright and 
highly polished. They allow dust to 
accumulate upon them; then they are 
dim and semi-opaque, and the eyes are 
strained by trying to look through them. 
For properly cleaning eyeglasses a Jap- 
anese paper napkin is said to be excel- 
lent. 





NEWS WHICH IS GOOD NEWS. 


It pays every one to follow the thousands who 
are accepting that remarkable free offer of Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the 
most successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He has established a system of 
free letter consultation to tell the sick and suf- 
fering everywhere just what their trouble is 
and how to get well. All you need to do is to 
write him a letter, telling him your symptoms 
and how you feei. He will answer it, explain- 
ing your cas2 minutely, and giving all possible 
information. And for all this he charges noth- 
ing. It is the best opportunity you ever had to 


consult the highest authority without leaving 
your home and without paying any fee. 

He gives such careful attention to every letter 
that you understand instantly just what ails 
you. He makes a specialty of treating patients 

h letter correspondence, aad b havi 
most wonderful success by this method. tt 
was the same successful physician who discov- 
ered that remarkable med 


your symptoms. It is 








the Cannelon of Beef. 





ment that had; been tampered with. 





easy enough to it, and it won’t cost you any- 
thing. Write to him toda and it will certainly 
be means of your getting sirens and well. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
secured to every woman | 
by the use of 


Wowwty 


Thousands, of afflicted | 
women have been cured 
by its use. 


Why not You ? 


A Purely Vegetable 
Preparation. 
A Remedy with a Remarkable 
Record. 


oo 


Large bottle or new style smaller 
one at your druggists. Write for Medi- 


cal Blank free. Warner's Safe Cure 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








Ensilage for Dairy Cows. 


NO EVIDENCE THAT THE SEEDS OF SI- 
LAGE ARE HARMFUL TO CATTLE. 





Reliable evidence goes to show that 
the ensilage made from a given quanti- 
ty of corn has practically the same food 
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Odern trotting horse. It 








value as the same quantity of corn cured 
(dried) under the very best of conditions | 
—the advantage, if any, being with thie | 
ensilage. The pracfical advantage in | 
favor of the silo appears to be that it is 
possible always successfully to store 4a | 
large quantity of green food as ensilage, | 
while there are many failures to dry | 
properly the fodder in the field; and 
even if well dried, it can scarcely be | 
stored in large quantities in the barn | 
without molding and otherwise dete- | 
riorating. We believe the greater and | 
surer profit is with the ensilage, espe-| 
cially if steaming the dry fodder must | 
be resorted to in order to get it all | 
eaten. 

We have heard butter experts say | 
that when even good ensilage is fed | 
freely its flavor can be detected in the 
butter. It is certainly true, however, 
that butter of a high quality is made 
from cows that eat a reasonable quan- 
tity of ensilage. Much of the butter 
which satisfies the demands of the most 
critical customers comes from milk pro- 
duced in part from ensilage. 

We consider ensilage a perfectly 
healthy food for all classes of cattle, 
when judiciously fed. We have no di- 
rect testimony that the feeding of ensi- 
lage does not shorten the life of an ani- 
mal, but we assuredly have no testi- 
mony.that it does. We cannot imagine 
how ensilage could have this effect. 

There is nothing unusual or remark- 
able about it asafood. It differs from 
the original fresh fodder chiefly in con. 
taining a certain quantity of acid which 
has come from the fermentation of the 
sugar in the original fodder. Human 
beings partake freely of acid foods, some 
of them fermented, and so do our ani- 
mals when we feed them apples. No 
one has even asserted, so far as we 
know, that a reasonable quantity of 
organic vegetable acids is injurious to 
either man or beast. We are not able 
to assert with utter safety that fermen- 
tations may not occur in the silo such 
as to render the product less healthful, 
but so far no evidence of such fermen- 
tations has been secured; and on the 
other hand, we see hundreds of cows 
that are fed on ensilage for a period 
of years remaining apparently healthy. 

It is doubtful whether alcoho! is 
formed to any extent in the silo. 
Whatever might be formed at first 
would afterwards be changed to acetic 
acid, so that when the ensilage is eaten 
it would contain no alcohol, even if it 
did at first. 

If brought up to it gradually, a large, 
healthy cow will safely eat fifty pounds 
of ensilage per day, and perhaps more. 
Ordinarily the daily quantity varies from 
twenty-five to forty pounds, the quanti- 
ty depending somewhat upon the qual- 
ity of the ensilage and the variety of 
other available foods. 

Probably when a cow is very freely 
fed upon musty or moldy food the qual- 
ity of the milk or butter is affecteu. 
The evidence upon this point is not 
clear, however, and while a dairyman 
should seek to avoid such materials, if 
he has them we think they may be so 
red as not to injure the product.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





Small Tyrants, 


There is one foe against which man is 
practically powerless. Bugs rule the 
world. It is reckoned that there are at 
least ten thousand species of insects in 
existence; and will anybody mention 
one of the injurious species that has been 
seriously diminished in numbers by ef- 
forts of human beings? Look at the 
mosquito, the cockroach, the moth which 


attacks clothes. Where are they to-day? 
Just living at our expense, and suffer- 
ing the loss of only a few individuals 








killed. We can’t destroy them; we 
only defend ourselves feebly. 

















Swine. 


By GEO. W. CURTIS, M.S. A., 
Director Texas Bx. Station and brofessor 
of Agriculture in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 
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BITS OF FUN. EE very hard and wi 
— most tenacious! 
Marjorie; Uncle Daniel, why is a bi- | J very hard to pul 
cycle like sweet milk? Dunno, ’less it's | lished.” 
because it makes the calves grow. : . 
Facetious Passenger: How often, con- The Da 
ductor, does your trolly-car kill a man? 5 
Conductor (tartly): Only once.—New + In regard tot 
York Commercial Advertiser. ALWAYS RELIABLE dairs aa ds. opini 
“Say, mister,” said the little Fresh : enneued. ti va Q 
Air child, as she watched the cattle en- PURELY VEGETABE a i ; K; 
joving their cud, ‘‘do you have to buy e : _ ‘ a phages 
gum for all of them cows to chew?” ovate, purty, cleanse an na ke my Relwayo ies wu e099 nd 
Fond Mother: Did you have a nice Bowels, ‘Kidney  filadher, Meceyes’ Diseanee, > ete es is 
time at the pionic? Little Dick: «Yes ; | D!2ziness, Vertigo, Costiveness, Piles. ‘ the order of prefer 
aly there wasn’t enough ice cream an’} SICK HEADACHE, regard as best fc 
cake. I ain’ it sick.—)} ‘ork aking, or for eit 
ee FEMALE COMPLAINTS, ae 
‘‘How did you come to leave the BILIOUSNESS Guerneys: for | 
stage?” pi gh — to Roscias Ham-| INDIGESTION, ' and Holsteine 
phatt. “I had a hint that I was not ~~ 
suited for it.” «Did the little birds tell DYSPEPSIA, neeee. = ears 
aot ‘‘They might have been birds if CONSTIPATION, Holsteins. : 
they were allowed to hatch,” he an- , venee aot deinen vet Wallace.—.Jerse; 
swered, with a sigh.—Boston Budget. ALL DISORDERS OF THE LIVER Farrington.— Ke 
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